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Fix Bayonets! 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine (June '25) 


John W. Thomason, Jr., 


T was 4.35, the morning of July 18. 
I on the Soissons front. 

Miles of close-laid batteries 
opened with one stupendous thunder. 
The air above the tree-tops spoke 
with unearthly noises, the shriek 
and rumble of light and heavy shells. 
Forward through the woods, very 
near, rose up a continued crashing 
roar of explosions, and a murk of 
smoke, and a hell of bright fires con- 
tinually renewed. It only lasted five 
minutes, that barrage, with every 
French and American gun that could 
be brought to bear firing at top 
speed. But they were terrible 
minutes for the unsuspecting Boche. 
Dazed, beaten down, and swept aways, 
he tumbled out of his holes when 
it lifted, only to find the long bay- 
onets of the Americans licking like 
flames across his forward positions, 
and those black devils, the Sene- 
galese, raging with knives in his 
rifle-pits. His counter-barrage was 
slow and weak, and when it came, 
the shells burst well behind the as- 
saulting waves, which were already 
deep in his defenses. 

The 49th Company, running heavi- 
ly, sodden with weariness, was plung- 
ing through a line of wire entangle- 
ments when the guns opened. A 
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Captain, U, 


S, Marine Corps 


French rifleman squatted in a hole 
under the wire, and a sergeant bent 
over him and shouted: ‘‘Combien— 
how far—damn it, how you say?—- 
combien—kilometre—a la Boche?”’ 
The Frenchman’s eyes bulged. He 
did violent things with his arms. 
“Kilomet’’? kilometre? Mon _ Dieu, 
cent metre’! Cent metre’!’’ Half the 
company still in column, was strug- 
gling in the wire when, from the 
tangle right in front, a machine-gun 
dinned fiercely and rifle-fire ran to 
left and right through the woods. 

It was well that the woods were a 
little open in that spot, so that the 
lieutenant’s frantic signals could be 
seen, for no noise could have been 
heard. The men divined his order, 
deployed to the left, and went for- 
ward yelling. That always remained, 
to the lieutenant, the marvel of the 
Soissons fight—how those men, two 
days without food, three nights with- 
out sleep, after a day and a night of 
forced marching, flung off their 
weariness like a discarded piece of 
equipment, and at the shouting of 
the shells sprang fresh and eager 
against the German line. 

The battle roared into the wood. 
Three lines of machine guns, eche- 
lonned, held it. Here the Foret de 
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Retz was like Dante’s wood, so bat- 
tered and tortured and horrible it 
was, and the very trees seemed to 


writhe in agony. Here the fury of 
the barrage was spent, and the great 
trunks thick as a man’s body were 
sheared off like weed-stalks: others 
were uprooted and lay gigantic along 
the torn earth; big limbs still crashed 
down or swayed half-severed; splint- 
ers and debris choked the ways be- 
neath. A few German shells fell 
among the men—mustard gas; and 
there in the wet woods one could 
see the devilish stuff spreading slow- 
ly, like a snaky mist, around the 
shell-hole after the smoke had lifted. 

Machine-guns raved everywhere; 
there was a crackling din of rifles, 


and the coughing roar of hand- 
grenades. Company and platoon 


commanders lost control—and _ so 
thick was the going that anything 
like formation was impossible. !t 
was every man for himself, an ir- 
regular, broken line, clawing through 
the tangles, climbing over fallen 
trees, plunging heavily into Boche 
rifle-pits. Here and there a well- 
fought Maxim gun held its front 
until somebody—officer, non-com., or 
private—got a few men together and, 
crawling to left or right, gained a 
flank and silenced it. And some 
guns were silenced by blind, furious 
rushes that left a trail of writhing 
khaki figures, but always carried two 
or three frenzied Marines with bay- 
onets into the emplacement; from 
whence would come shooting 
and screaming and other clotted un- 
pleasant sounds, and then silence. 
From such a place, with four men, 
the lieutenant climbed, and _ stood 
leaning on his rifle, while he wiped 
the sweat from his eyes with a shak- 
ing hand. Panting, white or red 
after their nature—for fighting takes 
men differently, as whiskey does—- 
the four grouped around him. One 
of them, quite young and freckled, 
explored a near-by hole and prodded 
half a dozen Boches out of it, who 
were most anxious to make friends. 
The other three took interest in this, 
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and the Boches saw death in their 
eyes. They howled like animals, 
these big hairy men of Saxony, and 
capered in a very ecstasy of terror. 
The freckled Marine set his feet de- 
liberately, judging his distance, and 
poised his bayonet. The lieutenant 


grasped his arm—‘‘No! No! take 
"em back-——they’ve quit. Take ’em 


to the rear, I tell you.’”’” The freckled 
one obeyed, very surly, and went off 
through the tangle to the rear. The 
lieutenant turned and went on. 


To left and right he caught 
glimpses of his men, running, crawl- 
ing, firing as they went. Then little 
Tritt, his orderly, running at his 
side, went down, clawing at a bright 
jet of scarlet over his collar. The 
war became personal again—a keen- 
ing sibilance of flesh-hunting bullets, 
ringing under his helmet. He found 
himself prone behind a great fallen 
tree, with a handful of his men; 
bark and splinters were leaping froin 
the round trunk that sheltered them. 

“You’’—to a panting half-dozen 
down the log—‘‘crawl back to the 
stump and shoot into that clump of 
green bushes over there, where you 
see the new dirt—it’s in there! 
Everything you’ve got, and watch for 
me up ahead. Slover’’—to Sergeant 
Slover, a small fiery man from Ten- 
nessee—‘‘come on.” 

Back toward the stump, the Spring- 
fields crackled furiously. Some- 
where beyond, the machine-gun raved 
like a mad thing, and the Boches 
around it threw hand-grenades thet 
made much noise and smoke. The 
two of them left the protection of 
the trunk, and felt remarkably naked 
behind a screen of leaves. They 
crawled slowly, stopping to peer 
across at the bushes. The lieutenant 
caught the dull gleam of a round 
gray helmet, moved a little, and saw 
the head and the hands of the Boche 
who worked the gun. He pushed the 
sergeant with his foot and, moving 
very carefully, got his rifle up, laid 
his cheek against the stock. Over 
his sights, the German’s face, twenty 
metres away, was intent and serious. 
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The lieutenant fired, and saw his 
man rise and topple forward on the 
gun. 

Then things happened fast. An- 
other German came into view strain- 
ing to tear the fallen gunner off 


the firing mechanism. Slover shot 
him. There was another, and an- 
other. Then the bush boiled like 


an ant-heap, and a feldwebel sprang 
out with a grenade, which he did 
not get to throw. It went off, just 
the same, and the Marines from the 
other end of the tree came with bay- 
onets. Presently they went on. 

Afterward, sweating and panting. 
the freckled one who had started 
back with prisoners caught up wiih 
the lieutenant. ‘‘Lootenant, sir!”’ he 
gasped, wiping certain stains from 
his bayonet with his sleeves. ‘‘Them 
damn Heinies tried to run on me, 
an’ I jest natcherly had to shoot ’em 
up a few—” and he looked guileless- 
ly into the officer’s eyes. ‘‘Why you 
—Hell! ... fall in behind me, then, 
an’ come along. Need another order- 
ly.’’ 

He pondered absently on the mat- 
ter of frightfulness as he picked his 
way along. There were, in effect, 
very few prisoners taken in the 
woods that morning. It was close-up, 
savage work. 

The’ First Moroccan Division was 
on the company’s left. Working to 
the left of his company, the lieuten- 
ant was caught up with a fighting 
swirl of Senegalese and went with 
them into an evil place of barbed 
wire and machine-guns. These wild 
black Mohammedans from West 
Africa were enjoying themselves. 
Killing, which is at best an acquired 
taste with the civilized races, was 
only too palpably their mission in 
life. They were deadly. The hidden 
guns that fired on them were located 
with uncanny skill; they worked 
their automatic rifles forward on 
each flank until the doomed eniplace- 
ment was under a scissors fire; then 
they took up the matter with the 
bayonet, and slew with lion-like 
leaps and lunges and a shrill barbaric 
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yapping. They took no prisoners. 
It was plain that they did not rety 
on rifle-fire or understand the powers 
of that arm—to them a rifle was 
merely something to stick a bayonet 
on—but with the bayonet they were 
terrible, and the skill of their rifle 
granadiers and automatic-rifle men 
always carried them to close quarters 
without too great loss. 

They carried also a broad-bladed 
knife, razor sharp, which disembow- 
eled a man ata stroke. With reason 
the Boche feared them worse than 
anything living, and the lieutenant 
saw in those woods unwounded fight- 
ing Germans who flung down their 
rifies when the Senegalese rushed, 
and covered their faces, and stood 
screaming against the death they 
could not look upon. And—in a lull, 
a long, grinning sergeant, with a 
cruel aquiline face, approached him 
and offered him a brace of human 


ears, nicely fresh, strung upon a 
thong. “B’jour, Americain! Beau- 
coup souvenir ici—bon! Desirez- 
vous? Bon—!” 


Back with his men again, the com- 
pany whittled thin! The gloomy 
wood finally ended, and the attack 
burst out into the rolling wheatland, 
where the sun shone in a cloudless 
sky and the poppies grew in tie 
wheat. To the right, a great paved 
road marched, between tall poplars, 
much hattered. On the road two 
motor-trucks burned fiercely, and 
dead men lay around them. Across 
the road a group of stone farm- 
buildings had been shelled into a 
smoking dust-heap, but from the 
ruins a nest of never-die machine- 
guns opened flanking fire. The khaki 
lines checked and swirled around 
them, and there was a mounting 
crackle of rifle-fire ...and the bay- 
onets got in.... 

For miles to left and right across 
the rolling country the waves of as- 
sault could be seen. It was a great 
stirring pageant wherein moved all 
the forces of modern war. The tanks, 
large and small, Iumbered in ad- 
vance. Over them the battle planes 
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flew low, searching the ground, row- 
elling the Boche with bursts of ma- 
chine-gun fire. The infantry fol- 
lowed close, assault waves deployed, 
American Marines and Regulars, 
Senegalese and the Foreign Legion 
of France, their rifles slanting for- 
ward, and the sun on all their bay- 
onets. And behind the infantry, 
straining horses galloped with lean- 
muzzled 75s, battery on battery— 
artillery, over the top at last with 
the rifles. 

The rest was no connected story. 
Only the hot exaltation of the fight 
kept the men on their feet. ... Fur- 
ther, a hidden strong point in the 
wheat held them, and a tank came 
and sat upon that strong point and 
shot it into nothing with a one- 
pounder gun. Another place, hidden 
Saxons, laired behind low trip-wires 
in high wheat, raked the line savage- 
ly. There was crawling and shooting 
low among the poppies, and present- 
ly hand-to-hand fighting, in which 
the freckled boy saw his brother 
killed and went himself quite mad 
among the wounded and the corpses 
with his bayonet... . 

Then, without being very clear as 
to how they got there, the lieutenant 
and his company and a great many 
others were at the Vierzy ravine, in 
the cross-fire of the machine-guns 
that held it. 

The ravine was very deep and very 
precipitous and wooded. A sunken 
road led into it, and while the rifle- 
men stalked the place cannily, a 
tank came up and disappeared down 


the sunken road. A terrific row of 
rifles and grenades arose, and wild 
yelling. Running forward, the 
Marines observed that the tank was 
stalled, its guns not working; and 
a gray frantic mass of German in- 
fantry was swarming over it, prying 
at its plates with bayonets and firing 
into such openings as could phe 
found. One beauty of the tank is 
that, when it is in such a difficulty, 
you can fire without fearing for your 
friends inside. The automatic-rifle 
men especially enjoyed the brier 
crowded seconds that followed. Then 
all at once the farther slope of the 
ravine swarmed with running Boches, 
and the Americans knelt or lay down 
at ease, and fired steadily and with- 
out haste. As they passed the tank, 
a greasy smiling Frenchman emerged 
head and shoulders and inquired 
after a cigarette. There were very 
many dead Germans in the ravine 
and on its slope when they went 
forward. 

The night of the 19th, the galleys 
got up, and the men had hot food. 
Early the morning of the 20th, the 
Division was relieved and began to 
withdraw to reserve position, while 
fresh troops carried the battle on. 
The Ist Battalion of the 5th Marines 
marched back, in a misty dawn, 
across the ground they had fought 
over two days before. In the tram- 
pled fields where the dead lay un- 
buried, old French territorials were 
mowing the ripe wheat and shocking 
it up. The battle was far away. 





A subscriber from California writes: 


“Mr. 





is a particular friend of mince, and has 


wondered how IT have been in touch with all the important 
and interesting world’s affairs. Last night I confessed, 
and as a result, he is most anxious to see The Reader's 
Digest. I can't loan mine, for the reason I file them for 
reference. Please send him a copy at once.”’ 
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The Great Adventure 


Condensed from The American Magazine (June '25) 


Booth Tarkington 


T the dinner table, the other 
A evening, one of the ladies an- 

nounced her hearty approval of 
the new morals for young people. 
Later in the evening I asked my 
friend the Doctor what he thought 
of what this lady had said. 

“Her statement reflects a view that 
is rather fashionable just now. In 
substance it’s this: ‘Since the boys 
enjoy the dissipation and sensual 
pleasures of life, why shouldn’t the 
girls?’ Well, that’s not new. It’s 
founded on a belief in an ancient 
saying—the most desperate of all the 
sayings that have come down to us. 
It’s the expression of man’s most 
ancient despair—man’s' confession 
that his life seems to him but a mo- 
ment of consciousness between two 
eternities of black nothing. ‘Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
you die!’ Wasn’t that what the lady 
really said?” 

“Yes,’’ I agreed. ‘‘And I believe 
there are more people seeking mere 
pleasure nowadays than at any pre- 
vious time in the world’s history. 
But at the same time I believe that 
more people than ever before are 
seeking an answer to this question: 
‘Why shouldn’t we eat, drink. and 
be merry, since tomorrow we die?’ 
In other words, multitudes of people 
ask for confirmation of the old re- 
ligious faiths, because they can no 
longer accept the faiths unless they 
find the confirmation. Science has 
slowly increased agnosticism, until 
now there is great bewilderment. 
You’ve thought a great deal, Doctor. 
Have you any confirmations to offer, 
yourself?”’ 

He laughed musingly. “You asked, 
‘Why shouldn’t we eat, drink, and 
be merry, since tomorrow we die?’ 
Well, the easiest answer is another 
question: But suppose you don't 
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die? And the confirmation the 
world is seeking is confirmation of 
the ancient but shaken faith in that 
supposition. Man wants to know if 
he has eternal life and if there is 
God. If he finds an affirmative answer 
to either question, he’ll accept it as 
the answer to both. Isn’t it curious 
that in the beginning man Knew per- 
fectly well that death was only a 


change in life, and not extinction 
of himself at all? 
“The savage,” he continued; 


“doesn’t think about it; he simply 
knows that he doesn’t die when his 
body dies. It’s only after man be- 
gins to try to think the whole thing 
out with his little mind that he be- 
gins to doubt. A good many years 
ago I had a friend who went up the 
Congo with Henry M. Stanley. After 
while, my friend was left in charge 
of a few native villages. He was the 
only white man in several hundred 
square miles, and of course he 
couldn’t interfere with any of the 
native customs. And so, when the 
chief died, and preparations were 
made to burn a number of the dead 
man’s wives and slaves, as part of 
the funeral ceremonies, my friend 
had no way to prevent it. 

“Just before sunset they brought 
the victims out and lashed them 
down upon the piles of brushwood. 
There was one man my friend was 
particularly sorry about—the old 
chief’s head slave—and the torch 
was applied to his pyre first. That 
started the white man for the jungle; 
but he couldn’t help looking back. 
Then he saw a singular thing: The 
new chief, who was the dead chief’s 
nephew, leaned over the principal 
slave, and whispered in his ear. Then 
the white man went into the jungle, 
as far from the noises and the ter- 
rible smell of that smoke as he could 
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get, and he spent the night there, 
pretty sick. 

“Next day he came back, and he 
told me the thing he couldn't get out 
of his mind was the new chief’s 
whispering in the ear of the old 
chief’s slave after the flames had 
already begun to scorch the poor 
fellow. Finally he went to the new 
chief and asked him about it. ‘It 
wasn’t important,’ the new chief 
answered. ‘I told him to tell mv 
uncle that the war canoe he left me 
was rotten.’ 

“The slave was going to meet the 
dead man within the next few min- 
utes, so he was a proper message 
bearer. He didn't just think so. He 
knew it as well as any man can 
know anything, and without reason- 
ing about it at all. Savages accept 
personal survival of death as a fact 
as simply obvious as the fact of life 
itself. Of course that’s why they 
send along some of the wives and 
slaves of a dead man to go with 
him, just as they bury his weapons 
with him, and put food and water 
near his grave for him. 

“Deep within us all that same con- 
sciousness is buried among our other 
buried consciousnesses, that perhaps 
we inherit from our savage ancestors. 
I admit that it would be difficult for 
most of us to bring it to the surface. 
Men used to believe they had souls 
—spiritual parts that survived 
death; but this belief and all of their 
other beliefs have given way where- 
ever they have not been confirmed 
by science and reason. So the ag- 
nostics would say.” 

“Yes,”’ ITsaid. ‘People are looking 
for confirmation.” 

“Then let’s try the confirmation of 
reason,”’ the Doctor suggested. ‘‘We 
know that the life that is in my bodv 
now isn’t going to perish, but will 
only pass into other forms. Leave 
my body upon the hillside and its 
life will make a richer blossoming 
there; none of the life is lost. As 
for the rest of me, we accept it as 
true that nothing of me that is mat- 
ter can be annihilated. 
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“Now, if you are a materialist, you 
believe that all of me is force or 
matter; so therefore, since force or 
matter cannot perish, but only 
changes, you must believe that all 
of me is imperishable. That is to 
say, you may disperse me, but you 
cannot annihilate me. When I die 
I only change into other forms. A 
little water from the ocean has be- 
come a raindrop for a moment, then 
returns into the bosom of the sea. 
It no longer has a separate existence, 
but you cannot deny that that every 
bit of it still has existence.” 

“Yes,”’ I said. ‘‘Probably not many 
people will quarrel with you, there, 
Doctor.”’ 

“Very well,” he returned. ‘Since 
the material part of man is imperish- 
able, then, if he has a perishable part, 
it must be that part of him that is 
not matter. Therefore, if he has a 
spirit, and if any part of him per- 
ishes, that part must be the spirit. 
So you see where the materialist 
comes out. He must admit that his 
body is immortal, and that the life 
in it is immortal; but that his soul, 
if he have one, may be finite. If 
you'll think of it for a minute or so 
I think vou will agree with me that 
it’s a ridiculous position to be driven 
into. 

“Of course, the literal fact is that 
the materialist believes he hasn't 
anything in the nature of what peo- 
ple think of as the soul, except als 
brain. He believes that when he 
dies, his brain and he, himself, simul- 
taneously cease to exist, because his 
brain is himself. Have you ever seen 
a brain in a jar of alcohol?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Why?” 

“Because,” the Doctor answered, 
“if you have, and can believe that 
such a thing produced wireless and 
the Taj Mahal and Gray’s Elegy, I 
want to take another look at your 
eyes!”’ 

“Gray couldn’t have written the 
‘Elegy’ if his brain had been dam- 
aged, could he?” I asked. 

“No,” the Doctor answered. “No 
more than Paganini could have made 
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music with a broken violin. But 
Paganini with a broken violin in his 
hands would still have been a musi- 
cian. The violin doesn’t make the 
music, does it? How was it that 
Paganini became a great violinist? 
It wasn’t his hands; he had to train 
his fingers. That is, his fingers hal 
to be controlled by his brain. ‘There 
we have it!’ says the materialist. ‘It 
was his brain that did the real work!’ 
No; that can’t be, because he had 
to train his brain too. Who had to 
make his brain do this? Paganini 
did. Then there was a person be- 
hind his brain, was there?” 


“But a number of people would 
say that heredity did it,’’ I said. 


“Very well,” said the Doctor. 
‘“‘What was the origin of that heredi- 
tary impulse? Let’s go back to the 
first of Paganini’s ancestors who had 
a gift for music. How did he get 
his talent? Since this one couldn’t 
have any such hereditary activity, 
where did his brain get that power?’”’ 

“T don’t know,” I said. ‘‘Nobody 
knows.”’ 

“Which is the same as saying that 
materialism is as much founded on 
mystery as any other theory. Tht 
is, materialism is just as much mys- 
ticism as mysticism itself. In othr 
words, the materialist looks at a 
brain in a jar of alcohol and he arbi- 
trarily decides to believe that there, 
actually before him, minus the stim- 
ulant of blood circulation, is a real 
self of St. Paul or Isaac Newton or 
Abraham Lincoln. ‘It thinks,’ he 
says; not, ‘He thinks’. 

“Some of the ancients believed that 
the kidneys were the seat of the 
mind; others thought its seat was 
the liver; but even they believed that 
the liver and the kidneys were oniy 
the seat of the mind—they didn’t 
believe that the liver and kidneys 
were the people! They never con- 
fused Socrates or Alexander cr 
Charlemagne with viscera. 

“Well, science has discovered that 
the brain is more vitally the seat of 
thinking than is any other part of the 
body. It is the vital center of the 
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whole nervous instrument, and that 
is all we know about it. My brain 
is part of my possessions, in the 
sense that the liver is a part of my 
possessions; and I admit that, if 
either is damaged, I shall be in great 
difficulties to go about my work; but 
neither of them, nor any part of my 
body, is myself. 

“To my mind the most significant 
fact in man’s development is that he 
receives knowledge in exactly the 
same manner that a schoolboy re- 
ceives it. His professors know alg¢- 
bra; but they can’t explain algebra 
to him until he has mastered some 
arithmetic; as soon as he’s ready for 
algebra they begin to explain it to 
him. Knowledge appears to be re- 
ceived through the attainment of the 
ability to comprehend it. For in- 
stance, let’s consider our knowledge 
of how to fly. In my own young days 
a person who believed flying possible 
for men was considered a foolish 
visionary. And yet all the while 
there existed the certainty that men 
would fly. That certainty was in 
existence, as it had always been in 
existence, waiting for man to dis- 
cover it and use it. It was merely 
waiting for him to know enough to 
be ready for it. 


‘We won’t believe anything unless 
we know the ‘how’ of it, or unless 
somebody in whom we have confi- 
dence makes us believe that he 
knows the ‘how’ of it. Man is pretty 
sure that he knows what he knows. 
For instance, he used to know that 
the earth was flat. The materialists 
won’t accept any statement that can’t 
be backed up by the five senses, or 
by mathematics based upon the 
senses, and the earth was flat to the 
five senses: you could see that it 
was flat. 


“Earlier in man’s history he beheld 
the sun in the heavens, and every 
material evidence proved to him that 
the sun was his god. When the sun 
was kindly, man’s crops bore plenti- 
fully. But mystics said, ‘There is a 
god, true; but the sun is only the 
true god’s instrument.’ So the people 
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burned those mystics for their im- 
piety in insulting the visible god. 
Mystics have always been offensive 
to practical persons who can believe 
only in what they already believe, 
and already believe nothing not per- 
ceptible through the five senses. 
Isn’t it queer, then, that ever since 
the world began the practical-materi- 
alist people Have been wrong on 
every question relating to the nature 
of man, of matter, and of the uni- 
verse? 

“Every single time. They be- 
lieved that the sun was God; they 
believed that the earth was flat; they 
believed it was impossible for men 
to fly; they believed that the liver 
was the seat of consciousness; and 
they believe now that Thomas Edi- 
son is a few pounds of tremulous 
meat that you can put into a glass 
jar. Well, since they have been 
wrong in their beliefs upon all such 
matters during several thousand 
years, I am not so eccentric as to 
think that they could possibly be 
right—for the first time—upon this 
question, the most important of 
| ae 

“Every thoughtful person has per- 
ceived order and system and direc- 
tion in the universe—the ‘orderly 
procession of the stars,’ for instance. 
Another feature of the system—of 
the great Plan—is that which grants 
man knowledge when he is fit to 
use it and makes himself ready to 
comprehend it. Is that a coincidence 
do you think? No; not more a co- 
incidence than the stars completing 
their stupefying orbits with precision. 

“Well, where there is system, plan 
and design there cannot be chance, 
there must be a Designer. So we who 
have perceived the Design as the in- 
tentional work of the Designer—and 
I see no option to perceive anything 
else—we are sure that the hope of 
survival implanted in all these bil- 
lions of the Designer’s human crea- 
tures must be a part of the Design, 
and an intuition of a part of it. That 
hope would not have been so universal 
were there no meaning in it—-not in 
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a Design. The hope of flying was a 
small hope compared to this hope, yet 
it was fulfilled—-when the time came. 
So shall we all know that we sur- 
vive when the time comes to know 
it. The Designer does not waste the 
hopes of man. He gave them to man 
to use. 

“The old pagan motto, ‘Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow you die,’ 
will last a while longer, and then 
it will go into the waste basket as a 
piece of obsolete nonsense. It might 
be next year or next century. The 
knowledge may come at any time, 
and all men quickly accept it as es- 
tablished. I don’t know when it wiil 
be. You see, I didn’t know when 
men were going to fly, either. Yet 
that was a certainty too. But we 
learned to fly—when the _ time 
eome:”” . « 

Presently I found myself thinking 
of a skull I had once seen in Italy, 
the skull of a saint, I was told. And 
now, remembering what the Doctor 
had said of great men’s brains in al- 
cohol, I was doubtful that the skull 
had ever contained the saint him- 
self. He was in Paradise, they told 
me; and, however that may be, I 
am constrained to believe that he 
must be somewhere. Since every 
part of him must necessarily still be 
in existence, so must he, himself, be 
equally alive and immortal. He him- 
self, was certainly the most important 
part of him; the other parts were 
subordinate and served no purpose 
except as temporary and changeable 
possessions of his. To believe the 
inferior parts invested with immor- 
tality and the most important part 
perishable seemed to me like believ- 
ing that a man’s trousers, and not 
the legs within them, possess the 
life and do the walking. 

This is a view I cannot accept-—— 
that trousers do the walking—nor 
can I believe that the saint whose 
skull I saw is now principally sap 
in the eucalyptus tree growing be- 
side his grave. Let people who can 
believe such things believe thet. 
For my part, | am too great a skeptic. 
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Sell the Papers! 


Excerpts from Harper’s Magazine (June '25) 


By A Newspaper Man 


exceptional competence said to 

me recently, “if you and | 
were hired to feed the animals in 
the park zoo, we shouldn’t kick, 
should we, because we couldn’t give 
them the same kind of eating that 
we have on our own tables? We’d give 
’em the garbage they liked, and take 
our pay on Saturday nights. Well, 
you and I aren’t hired to make the 
world a better place to live in, or to 
fight and die for noble causes, 
or even to tell the truth about this 
particular city. We're hired to feed 
the human animals the kind of men- 
tal garbage they want. We don't 


a § OOK here,” a city editor of 


have to eat it. I don’t read our 
paper for instruction or even for 
fun. I just read it for errors and 


to see if we’re handing out regu- 
larly what the boobs like for break- 
fast.” 

For some newspapermen, it is true, 
the technical thrills of devising 
headlines and ‘‘make-up’”’ plans 
which will most quickly seduce the 
greatest number of vacant minds into 
buying papers become the supreme 
absorption and the supreme profes- 
sional reward. They do their work 
in the spirit of the Chicago ‘‘make- 
up man” and pioneer in the journal- 
ism of mob salesmanship, who woul:l 
dash with a copy of each new edition 
into a neighboring saloon which em- 
ployed a bartender of exceptionally 
low literacy. The editor would in- 
duce the bartender to read each story 
on the front page and then inquire 
if he understood it and if it inter- 
ested him. Every story of which the 
bartender disapproved either went 
out of the paper in the next edition 
or on the inside pages where “the 
highbrows could hunt for it.” This 
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sort of facility today gives, in the 
average newspaper oflice, the first 
title to advancement in pay and re- 
sponsibility. 

Yet I believe that the majority of 
thoughtful newspapermen do _ the 
dreary work of catering to the lowest 
and most banal taste in their com- 
munities in the spirit of the editur 
just quoted. After nearly 15 years 
of newspaper experience in all parts 
of the country, I am tempted to tha 
extreme statement that never were 
American newspapermen as a class 
so lacking in purpose or so contemp- 
tuous of their profession, as they ara 
today when the technical efficiency of 
the press is at its height. Many of 
them loathe their labors with the 
peculiar hatred of men at once dis- 
illusioned in their jobs and bound to 
them by peculiar temperament and 
training useless to other industries. 

And this attitude tends to increase 
the very evils which are responsible 
for it. <A profession that has no 
pride except in its technical adroit- 
ness, has no ethics, no courage, and 
no standards of taste. 

I venture to charge that the lack 
of these things is in greater or less 
degree apparent in every newspaper 
in America. I do not say this be- 
cause newspapers print crime news. 
Crime is properly reported as the 
register of our social imperfection. 
Where the press shows its lack of 
good taste and courage is in exploit- 
ing crime and private scandal. 

A divorce case, for instance, de- 
velops in New York’s “high social 
circles.”’ It has only the faintest so- 
cial significance, but even this is 
utterly ignored. The lower grade of 
newspaper readers enjoy salacious 
gossip about those whom, socialiy 
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speaking, they envy. 
months and years one particularly 
risqué and protracted divorce case 
has carte Blanche to the first page of 
virtually every daily newspaper on 
the continent until the names of 


Therefore, for 


those involved become household 
words. The result, after four years, 
is not a single rational new light on 
the divorce problem but simply a 
further sharpening of the public’s ap- 
petite for salacious social scandal; a 
sharpening of reportorial ingenuity 
in procuring it; a stronger editorial 
predilection for the details of such 
news when available; a_ stronger 
subconscious impression on the puh- 
lic mind that the Stillman case ranks 
with the great public events and 
issues of the 1920's. And—more 
papers sold! 

The pruriency of the lowest classes 
of newspaper readers is stimulated 
by so much feeding. Consequently 
it is a fair gamble that the next story 
which commends itself to editorial 
judgment will receive an even more 
“daring’”’ and more exquisitely de- 
tailed exploitation. The next movie 
scandal will be ‘‘juicier’ than the 
Fatty Arbuckle case if ingenuity can 
make it so. 

What kind of ingenuity? To give 
one example: A Philadelphia re- 
porter some years ago “scooped the 
country” by bribing his way into the 
Pullman compartment of the widow 
of the victim of a famous lynchinz 

-an “all-white” lynching—in the 
middle of the night while she was 
bringing home her husband’s body 
for burial, and wrote a brilliant emo- 
tional story of her hysterical outery 
when she discovered the nature of 
the intrusion. Such conduct may 
be defensible on the assumption that 
the press exists solely to sell papers, 
but hardly on any other grounds. 
Yet the misrepresentations, the brow- 
beatings, faith-breakings and prac- 
tical blackmailing operations to ob- 
tain stories which have no other pur- 
pose than to exploit somebody’s mis- 
ery, disgrace, or depravity for cir- 
culation purposes are familiar to 
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every newspaperman. And the evil 
grows rather than shrinks. It is the 
easiest way to sell papers. 

I doubt if there is a newspaper in 
the country of conservative origins 
—harring the ‘Christian Science 
Monitor,’’ whose pecliar clientele at- 
fords a peculiar protection—-which 
has not in the past 25 years abandon- 
ed a considerable share of its convic- 
tions and triuditions of good taste ip 
order to compete with the “yellows” 
for circulation. 

On the editorial pages this lack of 
courage becomes a public scandal to 
any casual reader of fair intelligence. 
Pick up nine-tenths of the editorial 
pages of the leacing newspapers in 
America today, and the first thing 
in sight is the editorial writer’s con- 
scious effort to bootlick public sen- 
timent instead of to inform and lead 
it. Leadership is evidently the last 
thing in the editorial mind. The 
complacencies, the prejudices, the in- 
hibitions of the herd mind furnish 
the leadership. The newspaper 
merely follows. 

Too often “good circulation policy” 
determines all policies. In the ma- 
jority of American cities the proper 
critical functions of the local editorial 
writer are practically obliterated. A 
criticism, no matter how crying the 
evil—is a “knock.” And a “knock”’ 
is likely to be resented by someone 
who will show his or her resentment 
by stopping the paper. Therefore, 0° 
sweet. Be as inoffensive as possible 
even in discussing national and inter- 
national issues. The instructions of 
one large city newspaper to its edi- 
torial writers are to “knock” nothing 
locally but arson, murder, and burg- 
lary and to write on national affairs 
with such a balance as to please, so 
far as possible, all partisans. 

One wonders, when one reads 
laments for the passing of vigorous 
personal journalism in America, if 
instructions like this did not do the 
lion’s share of the killing. Where 
would Greeley, Bowles, Godkin, Wst- 
terson, and Halstead have been under 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Old Abe 
The War Eagle of Wisconsin 


From The Mentor (June ’25) 


URING the Civil War and for 

several years after its close Old 

Abe, the famous baid eagle, was 
a popular idol. That a living repre- 
sentative of our national emblem 
should actually have accompanied a 
regiment of troops through three 
years of warfare and safely returned 
to claim the plaudits of a reunited 
nation was unparalleled. Crowds 
gathered whenever he appeared in 
public; newspapers were filled with 
glowing accounts of his exploits, 
poems were written in his honor and 
at least one set to music. 

From various authentic sources we 
have gathered the facts about Oi4 
Abe. Taken from a nest on the Chip- 
pewa River, the famous bird was 
carefully reared as a pet. This was 
in 1861, and a few morths later, 
when war was declared, he was taken 
to Eau Claire and sold to the Eau 
Claire Badgers, a company in process 
of organization for the 8th Wisconsin 
Infantry. He quickly endeared him- 
self to his new comers, and in honor 
of Lincoln was christened ‘Old Abe.” 

The spectacle of a live eagle borne 
with the troops caused much interest. 
As the company passed through the 
gates of Camp Randall the bird is 
said to have caught a corner of the 
flag floating above his head and 
spread it to the full, with a great 
flapping of wings. This act aroused 
the wildest enthusiasm among the 
spectators, and the 8th Wisconsin 
was so impressed by its recruit that 
the eagle was promptly acclaimed its 
official mascot. 

A perch surmounting a _ shield 
wearing the national colors was es- 
pecially prepared, and on it, always 
attended by a selected bearer, Old 
Abe served with the troops through 
three years of battle and hardship. 
The Sth Wisconsin soon became 
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famous as the ‘Eagle Regiment.” 
Old Abe was carried in no less than 
17 battles, in two of which he is 
said to have been slightly wounded 
by enemy bullets. When shells were 
flying and the smoke of a battle was 
thickest the eagle spread his great 
pinions and screamed with excite- 
ment. This apparent defiance of the 
enemy was a great inspiration to the 
troops. General Price is said to have 
remarked that he ‘‘would rather cap- 


ture Old Abe than a brigade of 
Northern troops.” 
When the Eagle Regiment re- 


turned to Madison, in 1864, its mas- 
cot was the outstanding hero. At 
a public ceremony Old Abe was offi- 
cially turned over to the State of 
Wisconsin and assigned to a special 
room in the capitol building. For 
17 years his health and popularity 
continued. His presence was in great 
demand at reunions and benefits for 
disabled soldiers. 

By a special act of the Wisconsin 
legislature Old Abe was one of the 
features of interest at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exposition in 1876. 
There he was to be found standing 
on his perch each day in the Main 
Building, surrounded by an admiring 
group, who gazed open-eyed into Old 
Abe’s dignified and serious counte- 
nance. 

Old Abe was honored and care1 
for with every attention until his 
death in 1881. His body was then 
mounted and added to the war relies 
of the state in the capitol building, 
but unfortunately it was destroyed 
by fire in 1904. 

Like all heroes, Old Abe had his 
hour, and has passed on. At one 
time familiar to every school child 
throughout the Middle West, today 
his name is known to few. 
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(Continued from Page 148) 
perpetual instructions to ‘‘be sweet’’? 

One could not, however, have 
spent 15 years in the newspaper busi- 
ness without recognizing the strength 
of the newspaper’s alibi. The circ- 
culation urge is an instinct as vital 
to the newspaper’s existence as ap- 
petite is to the humen body. Except 
for a very few newspapers with a 
peculiar clientele, the press—under 
present conditions—simply cannot 
live unless it commands the patron- 
age of a large bulk of the literate 
population in its community. Adver- 
tising cannot be obtained unless the 
circulation guarantees the advertiser 
an access to the masses. 

Nor can practical business men—- 
who, under the present requirements 
of the press for elaborate mechanical 
equipment, must invest hundreds of 
thousands and even millions of dol- 
lars in order to own a newspaper-—— 
be expected blithely to risk such in- 
vestments on ventures in editorial 
Galahadism. This might have been 
well enough in the good old days of 
local party organs, which could ai- 
ford to be courageous, rough-and- 
tumble fighters for definite convic- 
tions on an investment of a few thou- 
sand dollars. But it obviously has 
its limitations today, when it is as 
certain as sunrise that if one news- 
paper ignores a salacious scandul 
story from the motion-picture under- 
world, its competitor will capitalize 
it all the more in order to cut into 
the rival circulation. 

Yet in finding an explanation for 
the evil we hardly find an excuse for 
wallowing in it, as seems to be more 
and more the policy of the press tv- 
day. The essential need of modern 
journalism is to find an effective 
check upon-it—a visible glimmer of 
the way out. 

Newspapers—and one can count 
scores of them in recent obituary 
records—which simply wrap. the 
mantle of their virtuous conservat- 
ism about them and lie down to die. 
certainly do not help to make these 
necessary discoveries. The need 
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seems to be for newspapers whica 
will begin by making courage, intel- 
ligent criticism, good taste, and in- 
formative service the criterion of 
every news and editorial policy; and 
will aggressively exploit their valid 
journalistic usefulness. The present 
vicious circle can be smashed only 
when a few representative news- 
papers begin putting normally ag- 
gressive circulation campaigns into 
operation, based on the proposal that 
for every column which competitors 
give to the current lewd divorce case 
they will give a column on subjects 
worth an intelligent citizen’s atten- 
tion. 


Given the long and accustomed de- 
basement of the community and its 
post-graduate education to appreciate 
only the worst features of contem- 
porary journalism, I recognize that a 
newspaper following such advice may 
go grandly into bankruptcy. But at 
any rate the profession, which has 
consisted chiefly of imitators since 
Mr. Hearst became its inspired cir- 
culation-getter, needs a few courage- 
ous leaders who will put these pos- 
sibilities to a test. 


We might find that we could do 
more with them than reason permits 
us to believe. On the other hand, if 
the American mass intellect has sunk 
to such a level that it will interest 
itself in nothing but exploited sen- 
sation and salaciousness and will per- 
mit no expression of opinion that 
does not flatter the prejudices and 
complacencies of the thoughtless and 
barely literate, it is time we learned 
this definitely. Even newspaper 
men have a moral right to know 
whether in the future their profes- 
sion is to afford honorable employ- 
ment for gentlemen of intellect and 
independent judgment. 

Unless by some newspaper’s cour- 
age and initiative in the next few 
years the slogan of American jour- 
nalism can be changed from “Sell the 
papers” to ‘“‘We sell self-respecting 
papers,’ the answer is likely to be 
disappointing. 
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The May Flies’ Dance of Death 


Condensed from Nature Magazine (June '25) 


William Atherton Du Puy 


ryq\HIS is the season of the year 
7 oo one may see that strange, 

joyous tragedy, the dance of 
death of the May flies, those dainty 
fairies of Nature which, at the ap- 
proach of summer, come into the 
world for a day, frolic themselves 
to death in the sunshine, and are 
gone. 

Read here their story; then go 
forth and, with understanding, wit- 
ness one of the rare idyls of the 
open. 

One moment an ugly creature of 
the mud, the next, as though by the 
gesture of a magic wand, the May 
fly is off, radiant as an oriole, with 
a shimmer of new-found wings, fra- 
gile as the gossamer of a spider’s 
web, with its streaming two or three 
thread-like tail filaments, twice as 
long as its body, marking time to 
its fitful, up-and-down, joyous flight. 

Out there in the blue, as by in- 
stinct, it finds its mate, for this is 
its bridal day. The two frolic to- 
gether for an hour in a world that 
seems too gross for creatures as fine 
as they. Then they part, and each, 
ceaselessly, goes on and on until the 
last bit of vitality in its frail body 
is spent. 

Then one settles, perhaps on your 
coat sleeve or mine. The feet with 
which it clings are unused little feet, 
for all its life it has been in the air. 
They are hardly able to support even 
its dainty weight. It wavers there 
for a moment and tumbles over like 
a bit of thistledown. Its brief span 
of life has come to anend. The May 
fly is dead. 

So brief is its life that one who 
would make its acquaintance must 
hurry. The opportunity comes but 
once a year—in the early summer— 
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and is not unlikely to impress itself 
on the individual who lives near a 
lake or river, for the May fly is water- 
born, and near borders of it is likely 
to be very plentiful. For one day 
or two or three in the year the lake 
dweller is likely to have the exist- 
ence of the May fly impressed upon 
him. The street lights in his town 
may draw millions of them—millions 
that happen at that moment to be 
engaged in the fling that comes in 
that short time when they are given 
wings. The street lights of Atlantic 
City gather, each season, a countless 
toll of May flies. So do those of Ni- 
agara, and Natchez on the Mississip- 
pi, and Geneva on its far-away Swiss 
lake, and ancient Bagdad where the 
Tigris flows down to the sea. Along 
the St. Lawrence and on the shores 
of the Great Lakes, May flies swarm 
by the million so as to produce imi- 
tation snowstorms in the summer. 

A strange creature is this dainty 
May fly. For one thing, it eats noth- 
ing from its cradle to the moment of 
its death. It does not even possess 
a mouth with which it might eat if 
it felt so disposed. It comes into 
the world with a certain amount of 
vitality in its frail body, it dances 
gaily until that strength is gone, 
and dies. 

Equally strange is the birth of the 
May fly, a birth which almecst any 
observer may witness if he happens 
to be sharp-eyed by the waterside 
almost anywhere at just the right 
minutes. If he watches closely, he 
may see many tiny creatures as big 
as house flies emerging from the mud 
at the bottom of the lake or stream. 
These little creatures are leaving 
their usual place of abode, where 
they have stayed close at home for 
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two or three years, and coming to 
the surface—a thing they have never 
done before. 


These are ugly little water insects 
with sturdy legs, an active tail used 
in swimming, and with gills through 
which they breathe as do other water 
creatures. But as they reach the 
surface of the water, a most surpris- 
ing thing happens. Their skin down 
the back splits open, there is a wrig- 
gling within it and, quickly as a 
flash, there emerges, not this water 
creature in a new dress, but a dainty 
May fly, a thing as different in ap- 
pearance from the water insect frem 
which it came as a peacock is differ- 
ent from a rat. Ina way it is more 
different, for but a moment ago this 
creature breathed water through gills 
like a fish, and now it breathes air 
and would drown if you thrust it 
under water. 

This new-born creature stretches 
its gossamer wings and flutters away 
to a nearby twig. There, in a very 
few minutes, it again sheds its skin, 
even to the covering of its wings. It 
is strange in this also, the scientists 
say, for it is the only creature under 
the sun which sheds its skin after it 
has acquired wings. Then it flies 
away on its endless dance until the 
time of death. 


Back of this brief blaze of glory 
in which the life of the May fly goes 
out there is, however, a long period 
of preparation. The little water in- 
sect that- gave birth to the May fly 
has been battling for its existence 
two or possibly three years among 
the creatures that live in the mud 
at the bottom of the water. The 
original egg from which this insect 
came was laid by a May fly two or 
three seasons ago. It sank into the 
mud and there hatched into the 
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larva, a crawling and wriggling crea- 
ture, which kept growing and de- 
veloping into higher forms. 


These insects have difficulties pe- 
culiar to them as they grow. Their 


skins or shells will not stretch, so 


they grow inside those skins until 
they become too tight. Then they 
burst open, and a new and looser 
skin forms, which is worn until it 
again becomes too tight, when it like- 
wise is burst and discarded. 


It is on its day of frolic that the 
May fiy lays its eggs. Through all 
the three years of its cycle this is 
the only day upon which this creature 
takes thought of its own reproduc- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that 
Nature transforms the mud-inhabit- 
ing grub and turns it into a creature 
of the air for this brief period that 
it may be given an opportunity to 
seatter its eggs far and wide. 


While on the wing the May flies 
spread out over the surface of the 
water. Those of them that strike 
inland, that congregate about street 
lamps, fail of their purpose, have 
lived to no avail. As their more 
successful fellows float up and down 
in the sun over the water they are 
directed by instinct to plant their 
eggs where they will have a chance 
to hatch out into other generations 
of May flies. Some of them drop their 
eggs and flit about a while longer 
until their strength is gone, and ia 
doing so sink to drop to watery 
graves. Others fold their wings about 
them and plunge into the water, 
diving deep to assure their deaths. 
It is the way they want to die—in 
the performance of their duty. Their 
final mission is accomplished, their 
day of glory at an end, their dance 
of death completed. 
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How Crooked Is Business? 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (June ’25) 


Bruce Barton 


F anybody in the world was 
equipped to “‘beat the game,’’ Sam 
Severance, Jr., was the man. His 

mental fertility was nothing short of 
marvelous, and his charm was _ so 
great that he had only to smile, and 
people who had never seen him be- 
fore would trust him with almost 
anything. If there should happen to 
be among our readers one single 
young man who is tempted to believe 
that cutting the corners is a way to 
wealth, let me speak a word to that 
young man directly. Believe me, my 
dear boy, you have another gucss 
coming. I have never seen you, but 
I can tell you this right now—-ycu 
are not so good-looking or so 3mart 
as Sam Severance, Jr. And he wound 
up friendless and busted, and lies in 
a pauper’s grave. 

The same amount of energy ex- 
pended in any righteous enterprise— 
or even a much less amount—would 
have made Sam, Jr., very rich. “here 
can te no possible doubt about it. 
Anybody who has observed American 
business over a period of years must 
be impressed by the fact that Success 
is not so much the exception as the 
rule. Staying-power is the great es- 
sential. Again and again you find at 
the top of big businesses men of 
merely average ability. But by 
character, and meticulous attention 
to detail, and the capacity to stay 
with the job after more brilliant men 
have tired and quit, they have won 
out. We magazine writers are guilty 
of serious wrong when we talk of 
business leaders as “‘super-men”’ or 
“sviants” or give the impression that 
something extraordinary has put 
them where they are. In almost 
every instance they arrive because 
they work much harder, because thev 
think just a trifle faster and clearer 
than the average—just a trifle—and 
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because, by character, they have 
made other men believe in them and 
be willing to work with and for them. 
In only a few instances is brilliance 
a real factor. 

Take Ford, as the outstanding ex- 
ample. He has told me more than 
once of his own analysis of his suc- 
cess. “T never had any money unt!) 
I was 40 years old,” he said. ‘‘Be- 
fore that I invested whatever I could 
save in myselif—in getting more ex- 
perience. I had a simple idea, but 
. had it hard—to find something 
that everybody needed and make it 
better and sell it cheaper than it had 
ever been made and sold before.’’ 

Take Woolworth. When asked 
what were the basic principles of his 
success, he said: ‘Give the people 
such value that they will save money 
by trading with you; treat your em- 
ployees so well that they will give 
your customers satisfactory service. 

. So long as I was obsessed with 
the idea that I must attend personal- 
ly to everything, large-scale success 
was impossible. A man must select 
able associates and give them re- 
sponsibility.” 

These men are typical of present- 
day success. Neither of them, you 
notice, makes a reference to brilli- 
ance, or clever thinking. They refer 
to hard work, to thinking ahead, and 
to having the sort of character which 
breeds loyaity in subordinates. If 
you say to yourself that it is easy 
for men to profess ideals when they 
have made their millions, the answer 
is that these two—and others like 
them—show a consistent develop- 
ment straight through. Henry Ford 
was thought crazy by his father when 
he gave up a $25-a-week job to build 
an automobile. Frank Woolworth 
worked ten years to save his first 
$50; he married on $10 a week, only 
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to have his salary cut to $8; he saw 
three of his first five stores fail, and 
he still refused to lose courage. Not 
brilliance nor shrewdness account for 
such successes, but work, and the 
refusal to know when you're licked, 
and faith. 

Ford spoke of finding an article 
that everybody needed and selling it 
cheaper than it had ever been made 
or sold _ before. Woolworth’ ex- 
pressed the same idea as “giving 
the people such value that they will 
save money by trading with you.” 
It is an old doctrine—as old as Jesus, 
who was the first to say, “If any man 
would be great among you let him be 
the best servant’’—but business has 
only just begun to discover its full 
significance. In the years to come it 
will be the dominant power in mod- 
ern industry—this thought of busi- 
ness as service—for on no other basis 
will outstanding success be achieved. 

Never let anyone tell you that 
Business is dishonest. Little busi- 
nesses may be; big businesses can 
not be if they are going to remain 
big. Whenever you climb up to the 
top of a really important industry 
you almost invariably find a man of 
ideals. He will talk to you about his 
business as a priest will talk to yoa 
about the church, or a doctor about 
the profession of medicine, or a 
teacher about teaching. 

I have seen a corporation president 
debate for 20 minutes over a single 
word in one of his company’s adver- 
tisements. ‘‘We have been so careful 
of our statements,” he said, ‘‘so deter- 
mined to tell the exact truth, that 
millions of people trust implicity 
every word we say. That trust is 
our most precious asset.’’ 

I have heard a great banker say, “‘I 
thought I knew something about 
business ideals, but I got a new vision 
when I became a partner in this 
banking house. Only one question 
is asked when a proposition is pre- 
sented here, ‘Js this the right thing 
for this house to do?’ Not, Is it 
the profitable thing? Not, Is it the 
politic thing? But will it, in its ulti- 
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mate effects, make for cleaner, 
sounder business?’”’ 


I do not say that all business men 
measure up to this standard, nor that 
business has by any means put its 
whole house in order. There are 
still some unclean spots. But I do 
say that the men at the top have as 
fine ideals as any men in the world; 
and that no one can climb up among 
them, and stay there permanently, 
unless he is right. 

I have occasionally been cheated 
in business, and in every instance it 
was by a little man. No big con- 
cern has ever dealt with me except 
on an honest basis. It could not be 
big without being honest; and, con- 
versely, the little cheaters never are, 
and never can be, anything but little. 

But there is a finer consideration. 
As one grows older, he asks himself 
less often, ““‘What am I getting?” 
More and more he wonders: ‘‘Whut 
am I doing? How does my character 
measure up with my possibilities? 
To what extent, if any, is the world 
better because I have lived? What 
sort of picture will my life make 


when, at last, I come to the end and 
look back?” 


The history of business is the his- 
tory of the slow growth of men’s 
confidence in each other. At first, 
there was no confidence. Slowly, 
painfully, trust and faith have grown, 
until today the business of the world 
is transacted not by the exchange of 
goods or even of money, but by pieces 
of paper on which men scratch their 
names. This is a magnificent edifice 
—this temple of modern business—~-i 
temple of trust. Every man has a 
chance to make it a little stronger 
and nobler by his living. Or he may, 
if he chooses, weaken its pillars a 
little and undermine its foundation. 
He has his choice, and the record of 
his life, once made, can not be erased. 
Men will find it a little easier to trust 
each other, or a little harder, becaure 
of his conduct; business will be finer, 
or a little less fine, depending on how 
he keeps the faith. 
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The Future of Leprosy 


ss Condensed from The North American Review (July ’25) 
Victor G. Heiser, M.D. 


T is well to bear in mind that it 
I is not so very long ago that France 
had 2,000 leper hospitals and 
England had them by the hundreds. 
Only this past year, the disease has 
again reappeared in Holland and an 
old leper hospital has had to be re- 
opened. Estimates for the number 
of lepers in the United States varv 
from 400 to 1,000; thus it is ap- 
parent that vigilance is at least high- 
ly desirable. 

leprosy does not rise spontaneous- 
ly. The human host is the only res- 
ervoir for it. This means that when- 
ever persons with leprosy are kept 
from coming into contact with well 
persons it disappears. The isolation 
and segregation of lepers in Europe 
brought it under complete control, 
and if such measures could be ef- 
fectually applied all over the earth, 
it would vanish completely. Aristotle, 
writing about 345 B. C., states that 
leprosy was present in Asia Minor. 
According to Galen, leprosy appeared 
in Germany in 180 A. D., and gradu- 
ally spread over Europe. 

For centuries leprosy has struck 
horror into the heart of man, and 
well it might. There is no affliction 
that has the physical basis for so 
much dismay and anguish. It is hor- 
rible to live with and difficult to die 
with. Death seldom comes. until 
caused by some other disease. As 
the incubation period is unknown, 
one of the disquieting features of 
having been in contact with lepers 
is the long period which may elapse 
before the disease manifests itse!f. 
The shortest known time is two years, 
and in some cases it has been over 
20 years. On the other hand, leprosy 
is not hereditary. Of hundreds of 
children that have been taken away 
from their leprous mothers soon after 
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birth, not one has developed leprosy. 

It is not infrequent to see a lighted 
cigarette burning into the fingers of 
a leper without his being aware of 
it. The limbs become paralyzed. 
Slight injuries often start unhealable 
ulcers that produce deep holes in 
the bottoms of the feet and discharge 
foul pus. After the disease attacks 
the nerves, the ordinary wear on the 
fingers and toes, for instance, is not 
repaired, so that these members dis- 
appear. I have seen, for instance, a 
string orchestra of lepers, and noth- 
ing but mere bats remained where 
fingers once were. Owing to the 
anaesthesia which accompanies the 
disease, there is as a rule not much 
pain, but in some instances leprosy 
attacks the eyes causing intense pain 
which may last for months. Far be- 
yond the physical suffering is the 
terrible mental anguish. Shunned by 
his friends who are in terror of com- 
ing even within speaking distance, 
the unfortunate victim soon finds 
himself alone in a world in which 
he has no part. 

The total number of lepers in the 
world is given by different writers 
as between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
—located chiefly in India, China and 
Japan. When we acquired the Philip- 
pines there were probably 10,009 
lepers in the Islands, so that America 
had its first large leper problem. The 
indigenous races of Africa included 
thousands upon thousands of lepers, 
and pitiful stories are told of the 
rapid spread of the disease among 
these unfortunate people. South 
America has had large invasions, and 
one little country is said to Rave 
over 100,000 lepers. The Islands of 
the West Indies, far-away Ceylon and 
Java, and many distant lands con- 
tain large numbers. Our own pos- 
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session, Hawaii, has sfered ter- 
ribly from the ravages of leprosy, for 
in its population of a little over 
100,000, there have been over 890 
lepers at one time. 

Isolation not only protects others 
from contracting leprosy, but it is 
a humane solution for the leper him- 
self, for instead of being shunned. 
he has an opportunity to associate 
with other lepers under pleasant re- 
lationship, and is spared the world’s 
rebuffs. Segregation is the aim in 
all countries in which the disease 
prevails, but owing to the lack of 
proper organization and money the 
plans have not always been realized. 

The world’s largest leper colony 
was started in the Philippines and 
received its first lepers in 1906. That 
colony now has approximately 6,000 
leper inmates. A national lepro- 
sarium is located in Louisiana, and 
anyone who develops leprosy can be 
taken care of there free of all cost. 
Most of the lepers in the United 
States are aliens in whom the disease 
could not be detected at the time of 
their admission. 

The research work started under 
United States auspices and the large 
number of cures reported from the 
Philippines have been a tremendous 
stimulus to the whole world, so that 
in the few years that have elapsed 
since the United States became iden- 
tified with the problem, a new hori- 
zon has appeared and there is hope 
where once all was darkness. Liter- 
ally hundreds of remedies had been 
tried throughout the world, but only 
failure followed in their wake. The 
Philippine discovery of the hypoder- 
mic injection of chaulmoograoil alone 
stood the test of time. Soon after- 
ward successful results were report- 
ed from Hawaii, Fiji, Korea, Aus- 
tralia, China, India and other coun- 
tries. The effect on lepers all over 
the earth was little short of magi- 
cal. Hope replaced gloom and des- 
pair. It was a never to be forgotten 
experience to see the light of hope 
in the eyes of lepers wherever the 
news became known. 
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The study of leprosy became world- 
wide, and the treatment was im- 
proved so as to give more rapid and 
satisfactory results. Other remedies 
have been put forward; some of them 
of considerable promise. The great 
advantage of international action is 
that all of these remedies can now 
be rapidly tested in various coun- 
tries and the results compared. And 
so a new day has dawned for the 
leper. The prospects of being freed 
of the disease are excellent. 

Briefly, experience warranfs the 
statement that of the lepers who have 
not had the disease for more than 
four or five years and are not be- 
yond the period of young adult life 
25 per cent can be cured. In Hawaii 
the reports are good. For instance, 
Dr. Hasseltine reported (Feb. 25, 
1924) that at the Kalihi treatment 
station it was possible to parole 77, 
or 23 per cent of all those treated. 
Of the remainder, 60 per cent were 
improved, 31 per cent stationary or 
arrested, and & per cent were not 
affected by treatment. Of some 
1.000 lepers under treatment in the 
Philippine Islands, over 300 are 
ready for parole, 53 per cent of the 
remainder are distinctly improved, 
and in another 36 per cent the di- 
sease has pecome stationary. What 
a tremendous advance over a few 
years ago, when even one recovered 
case was almost unknown! 

This slow, persistent attempt to 
protect people from leprosy is typical 
of the progress of preventive medi- 
cine. The real gains have been due, 
not to unrelated efforts of practi- 
tioners dealing with individual pa- 
tients for personal profit, but to dis- 
interested cooperation of physicians 
and sanitariums who have shared 
knowledge and experience,and helped 
governments and institutions to or- 
ganize systematic measures of isola- 
tion and treatment. Their aim has 
been not merely to relieve the afflict- 
ed but to protect whole populations. 
These modern crusaders will not be 
content until leprosy has been ban- 
ished from the world. 
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The “Bowdoin” in the Arctic 


Excerpts from The National Geographic (June ’25) 


Donald B., 


NE of the objectives of the 
“Bowdoin” on the Arctic Expedi- 
tion of 1923-24 was Cape Sabine, 

where, at the request of the National 
Geographic Society, we were to place 
a tablet in memory of the members 
of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition 
who starved there in the spring of 
1884. 

We sailed from Wiscasset, Maine, 
June 23, 1923. By the middle of 
October the ‘“‘Bowdoin’”’ was in Refuge 
Bay, in her ice cradle for the winter. 
On October 25, the sun bade us 
good-by for 117 days. Contrary to 
popular opinion, we did not experi- 
ence continuous darkness in the 
Arctic during this time. Our nights 
were dark throughout this period, 
but our days were twilight during 
the whole time. 

It has always been a question in 
the minds of people at home as to 
just how we spend our time during 
the Arctie night. First, let me say 
that the ‘“‘Bowdoin’’ was electrically 
lighted, which added 


much to our 
happiness. Second, we were pro- 
vided with a good library, musical 


instruments, and all kinds of games, 
of which Mah Jong seemed to be the 
favorite. Third, and best of all, was 
our radio. 

Thousands of people in the United 
States listened every Wednesday 
night to our friends broadcasting to 
us from Chicago, and wondered if 
we could possibly be hearing them. 
We never failed to pick up that sta- 
tion through the months of October, 
November, December, and January. 
We often recognized the voices of 
our friends. On several Sunday 
nights we heard church services. 
The four stations most consistently 
heard were Calgary, Chicago, Daven- 
port, and Omaha. We _ received 
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100,000 words by code from Leafield, 
England, and from Nauen, Germany, 
giving us the news of the world. My 
operator typed the news, and every 


night on the dining table lay the 
daily news sheet. This served to 
break the monotony of the dark 
period. 

Nearly every man took regular 
exercise, walking on bright moon- 


light nights far from the ship, re- 
pairing the snow wall we had built 
surrounding the ship, shoveling snow 
from the entrances, tending and 
feeding the dogs, snowshoeing, sk1i- 
ing. Little has been written 
about the long moonlight periods sf 
each month, when the moon remains 
above the horizon continuously. It 
swung around in a great circle over 
our heads, about ten days each 
month, and turned the region into 
a veritable fairyland. During these 
wonderful times, we traveled hun- 
dreds of miles with our dogs fo visit 
the Eskimos in their homes to the 
south, where we always found much 
of interest in the study of their do- 
mestic life. 

As soon as the Eskimos learned 
of our presence, visitors were fre- 
quent. All were eager to hear the 
strange voices coming through the 
air, and to see our 20,000 feet of 
motion pictures, which brought forth 
many an “Ooh” at the wonders of 
civilized life. 

We made one trip some 200 miles 
to the west, in search of that strange 
and most interesting animal of the 
Far North, the musk ox, more nearly 
allied to the buffalo than any other 
animal. The range of this animal 
extends to the very edge of the Polar 
Sea, just as far north as land goes, 
where it lives during the darkness 
of the long night upon wind-swept 
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areas covered with frozen grass and 
moss. Upon our visit to Cape Mor- 
ris Jesup, the northernmost point of 
land in the world, distant 380 nau- 
tical miles from the North Pole, we 
found great herds of these animais 
roaming the hills. Their enemy is 
the white wolf, whose tracks are 
seen wherever musk oxen are found. 
One morning we saw an enormous 
snow-white wolf following our trail. 
As there is only one specimen of this 
animal in any museum of the world, 
I was anxious to add it to our tro- 
phies. Since wolves are the most 
wary animals in the North, it was a 
problem. As we lived largely on 
the country during our spring trips, 
we were always equipped with a seal 
sereen, used in stalking seals sunning 
themselves on the ice. I suggested 
to Ka-ko-tchee-ah that he crouch be 
hind the seal screen with loaded 
rifle, there to await the wolf while 
we drove on. The ruse worked to 
perfection. When the animal was 
within 20 yards, the boy fired. 
While we were examining the 
wolf, we saw a herd of 15 musk 
oxen sleeping quietly on the top of 
a distant hill. Hitherto no one had 
ever obtained motion pictures of 
this strange animal... . It was 
necessary to have the aid of a few 
dogs to hold the musk oxen at bay 
while they were being photographed. 
We released the dogs from their 
traces, and they shot away at full 
speed. The great, shaggy, black 
masses instantly jumped to. their 
feet and formed a circle, heads our, 
tails in, and horns lowered. A musk 
ox will charge with its head very 
close to the ground, catch a dog on 
its horns with a vicious thrust, and 
rip him completely open. <A _ dog, 
however, is rarely caught unless 
hampered_by the musk ox treading 
upon his trace as he endeavors to 
get away. When a musk ox charges, 
he always retreats immediately to 
the herd, as if fearful of being cut 
off and surrounded by the enemy. 
The very young animals hide be- 
neath the bellies of the mothers, 
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being almost completely concealed 
by the latter’s long, shaggy hair, 
which reaches nearly to the ground. 

I have found musk oxen seeking 
food in snow a foot deep, pawing it 
away with their hoofs. All seem to 
keep in fine condition, even in sever- 
est weather. We have killed them 
in temperatures as low as 50 degrees 
below zero and found their paunches 
filled with great masses of frozen 
grass. Incidentally, musk-ox meat is 
considered to be the most delicious 
in the Far North, tasting a bit like 
good beef. 

Toward spring every good day was 
utilized in hunting seals and walrus, 
and in packing away meat for the 
following winter, sinee there was 
always a possibility that our harbor 
would not melt out and that the ship 
might be detained for a second year. 
Trips were made to Littleton Island 
where we often picked up 4.000 fresh 
eider ducks’ eggs in three hours. 
Some 36 kinds of birds return to 
the Far North in the middle of May, 
and leave the latter part of Septem- 
ber. They furnished us with an 
abundance of food. 

In July all southern slopes were 
green with grass and covered with 
flowers. [t is not generally known 
that, in this land supposed to be 
continually covered with ice and 
snow, botanists have collected more 
than 700 different kinds of flowers. 
In fact, flowers are found just as far 
north as land goes. 

Anchoring at Etah, on our return 
voyage, we found the Eskimos busily 
engaged on the cliffs in netting little 
auks, which swarm there literally in 
millions. Each time a native sweeps 
the air with a 12-foot dip net he 
captures from one to five birds. As 
we proceeded south, we dropped our 
Eskimos and their dogs at their re- 
spective villages. At one post the 
Eskimos gave us a remarkable ex- 
hibition of their kayaks. These men 
deserve the reputation of being the 
world’s most expert boatmen. 

We left Godthaab for Labrador 
with the Round-the-World Flyers. 
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The Man Nobody Knows 


Part Five: The Founder of Modern Business 


Excerpts from Woman’s Home Companion (April ’25) 


Bruce Barton 


stated His recipe for success. 

James and John came to ask 
Him what promotion they might ex- 
pect. ‘“‘Master,’’ they said, ‘‘We want 
to ask what plans you have in mind 
for us. You’re going to need big 
men around you when you establish 
your kingdom; our ambition is to 
sit on either side of you.” 

Who can object to that attitude? 
If a man fails to look after himself 
certainly no one will look after him. 
Jesus answered: “Whosoever will 
be great among you, shall be your 
minister, and whosoever of you will 
be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
aai.”? 


Nice idealistic talk but utteriv 
impractical. That is just what men 
thought for some hundreds of years; 
and then, quite suddenly, Business 
woke up to a great discovery; you 
will hear that discovery proclaimed 
in every sales convention as distinct- 
ly modern. It is emblazoned in the 
advertising pages of every maga- 
zine. “We serve: therefore we 

Sad Manufacturers; presidents 


O* one oceasion, you recall, Jesus 


grow. 
of railroads and steamship com- 
panies; the heads of banks and in- 
vestment houses—all of them tell 
the same story. ‘‘Service is what we 
are here for!” they exclaim. They 
suppose that it is something very 
new. But Jesus preached it more 
than 1900 years ago. 

The late George W. Perkins once 
said to me: ‘“‘Young men who ask 
me to use my influence to get them 
better positions or increases in sal- 
ary simply do not understand the 
fundamentals of success. In all the 
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years that I was with the New York 
Life Insurance Company I never 
once asked what my salary was to 
be, or my title. None of us who 
made that company ever wasted time 
over such questions. We had a vi- 
sion of extending the company’s 
service throughout the world, of 
making it the most useful institution 
of its kind. We made it that, and 
it made us rich.’ 


Jesus said: “If you’re forever 
thinking about saving your life, 
you'll lose it; but the man who loses 
his life shall find it.”’ Because He 
said it and He was a religions teach- 
er, because it’s printed in the Bible, 
the world has dismissed it as high- 
minded ethics but not hard-headed 
sense. But look again! What did 
Perkins mean if it wasn’t that he 
and his friends buried themselves in 
their great undertaking, literally lost 
their lives in it? And when they 
found their lives again they were all 
of them bigger and richer than they 
had ever supposed they could be. 
They never would have achieved 
such outstanding success if everv 
man had adopted the attitude that 
he must look out for his own inter- 
ests. 

What did Henry Ford mean when 
he talked to me about his career: 
“Have you ever noticed that the 
man who starts out in life with a 
determination to make money never 
makes very much? That is, he'll 
never amass a really great fortune. 
But let a man start out in life to 
build something better and sell it 
cheaper than it has ever been built 
or sold before—and give his whole 
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self to it—and the money will roll 
in so fast that it will bury him if 
he doesn’t look out. 


“When we were building our 
original model, do you suppose that 
it was money we were thinking 
about? Of course we expected that 
it would be profitable, but that 
wasn’t in the front of our minds.”’ 

Theodore N. Vail gave everything 
he had to the establishment of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company—“‘threw his life into it,” 
as we say; “lost his life in it,’’ as 
Jesus said. And it gave him back 
larger and richer life, and a fortune 
and immortality. 


“And whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile,’’ said Jesus, ‘“‘go with 
him twain.’”’ Which means, I take 
it, “Do more than is required of 
you, do twice as much.” Another 
startling bit of business advice. 
Where will a man ever get, you ask, 
if he delivers twice as much as he 
is paid to deliver? The answer is 
that unless he’s a fool he will prob- 
ably get to and stay at the top. I 
have several times been in the offices 
of J. P. Morgan and Company after 
six o’clock in the evening. There 
seem to be always lights in the part- 
ners’ offices no matter what the hour. 
Of the office force it is required 
that they travel the one mile which 
lies between nine o'clock in the 
morning and five o’clock at night. 
But the partners travel the second 
mile; have always traveled it all 
their lives; and are partners because 
they have. 

Here is another business principle, 
seemingly equally impracticable. Re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Are they 
empty words? Do they bring de- 
struction upon a business man who 
regards them seriously? Is a mana 
fool to let them be a guiding prin- 
ciple in his life? I talked one day 
with H. G. Wells after his ‘Outline 
of History’’ had appeared. I said: 

“You have viewed the captains 
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and the kings, the scientists, million- 
aires, and dreamers. What half- 
dozen men among them all deserve 
to be called great?” 


He turned the question over in his 
mind for a day or two, and then 
gave me a list of six names, with 
his reasons for each. An extraordi- 
nary list! 1. Jesus of Nazareth, 2. 
Buddha, 3. Asoka, 4. Aristotle, 5. 
Roger Bacon, 6. Abraham Lincoln. 

There is only one emperor, Asoka, 
on the list; and he is there not be- 
cause of his victories but because 
he voluntarily abandoned war, after 
his success, and devoted himself to 
the betterment of his millions of 
subjects. No millionaire is on the 
list, excepting again Asoka. Who sat 
on the throne in Rome, when Jesus 
hung on the cross? Who ruled the 
hosts of Persia when Aristotle 
thought and taught? Who was King 
of England when Roger Bacon laid 
the foundations of modern scientific 
research? When the historian seeks 
for something which has endured, he 
finds the message of a teacher, the 
dream of a scientist, the vision of 
a seer. ‘“‘These six men stood on 
the corners of history,’’ said Wella. 
“Events hinged on them. The cur- 
rent of human thought was freer 
and clearer because they had lived 
and worked. They took little from 
the world and left it much. They 
did not get; they gave; and, in the 
giving, gained eternal influence.”’ 

Emerson has a sentence to this 
effect: ‘See how the mass of men 
worry themselves into nameless 
graves, while here und there a great 
unselfish soul forgets himself into 
immortality.” <A fine thought, finely 
phrased; but Jesus thought it first. 

So we have the main points of His 
business philosophy: 

1. Whoever will be great must 
render great service. 

2. Whoever will find himself at the 
top must be willing to lose himself 
at the bottom. 

3. The big rewards come to those 
who travel the second, undemanded 
mile. 
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“Steady, England!” 


Condensed from The Living Age (May 16, '25) 
Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Britain 








The following extracts are taken from 
three notable speeches on Peace and 
Good Will in Industry that the Prime 
Minister delivered last March. These 
speeches elicited warm commendation 
from Labor Party leaders as well as 
from the Cabinet's political supporters. 








HILE in England we can put 
our finger on hopeful signs, 
_ there are many that cause us 
anxiety. We have only a very par- 
tial prosperity, in an industry here 
and there. At the end of January 
there were a million and a quarter 
of unemployed still on the registers 
—practically the same as a year ago. 
There is no direct remedy from the 
State alone. There can be no direct 
remedy by private men alone. Noth- 
ing can be done unless we can all 
pull together with a will. And it is 
at this moment, with one in ten of 
the working population unemployed, 
at this moment when some industries 
with the utmost endeavors on their 
part can but hold their own, that we 
witness in England signs of an in- 
dustrial storm gathering which, if it 
were to break, would spread misery 
far and wide and sweep back, possi- 
bly for years, all chance of return- 
ing and reviving prosperity. By the 
natural evolution of our industrial 
life in England we are confronted to- 
day, and shall be more and more, 
with great consolidations of capital 
managed by small _ concentrated 
groups and by great organizations of 
labor led by experienced and respon- 
sible leaders. That position must be 
accepted. 
I am whole-heartedly with these 
men who talk about disarmament on 
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the Continent, peace on the Conti- 
nent, and the removal of suspicion on 
the Continent, but far more do I 
plead for disarmament at home, and 
for the removal of that suspicion at 
home that tends to poison the rela- 
tions of man with man, the removal 
of which alone can lead us to that 
stability of our struggling industry, 
that can by its very removal create 
the confidence in which our people 
may be able to move forward to bet- 
ter things. 

I want to plead for truce, that we 
may compose our differences, that 
we may join hands together to see if 
we cannot pull the country into a 
better and happier condition. It is 
little that a government can do; 
these reforms must come from the 
people themselves. 

Let those who are working for 
peace realize that a breach of the 
peace in industry can mean nothing 
more than the prolongation of what 
is already too much misery among 
the unemployed. And let masters 
and men alike appreciate how much 
there is for them to try and under- 
stand. 

Let me give one illustration. I have 
a letter before me now from a Brit- 
ish firm which has works in this 
country, works in France, and works 
in Germany. And the making of a 
machine of exactly similar type costs 
£565 here; in Germany £520, and in 
France £400. All those concerned in 
industry should try to get at the root 
of the reason why a thing of this 
kind is possible. Look at the em- 
ployer’s side. Are the reasons for 
our failure to compete connected 
with over-capitalization, with defec- 
tive management, with wasteful use 
of plant and material? Are they due 
at all to the absence of facilities for 
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economical marketing? Are State 
subsidies granted on the Continent? 
Is there a freer use abroad of un- 
skilled labor in various processes? 
What is the cause? And on the men’s 
side. Should not they look into the 
question whether the allocation of 
labor to different operatives on the 
Couitinent makes it more easy to com- 
pete than here. These are questions 
no government can settle; but to get 
a correct answer is life and death to 
those, whether they be employers or 
employed, in industry at home. These 
are the kind of issues that want 
fighting out over a round table, and 
to be approached not with a view on 
the one side to get an increase of 
wages or with a view on the other 
to get a reduction of wages, but to 
get at the reasons and see where 
the fault lies, and to take counsel 
together and see where and how im- 
provement can be made in this coun- 
try to achieve the desired result. And 
there should be an end once and for 
all of that secretiveness in business 
which has so often poisoned the at- 
mosphere by causing suspicion. 


All the cards must be on the table. 
Confidence breeds confidence, and | 
would give it in the fullest and larg- 
est degree. I should like to see the 
firms who have factories as I have 
described place on the table careful- 
ly prepared analyses of the compar- 
ative costs in the three countries for 
the men to examine, for accountants 
to examine — no mystery, no secre- 
tiveness, but a common desire to get 
at facts, and a common desire to 
help. This is work for the statesmen 
among us, for the very best brains 
and the best heart that the best men 
among the employers and the men 
themselves can put forward. 

If I have a message for the people 
of the country it is just this: Eng- 
land! Steady! Look where you are 
going! - Human hands were given us 
to clasp, and not to be raised against 
one another in fratricidal strife. 

Nothing less than the whole evolu- 
tion of our industrial system is in- 
volved in these new relations of 
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wage-earners and employers. We are 
moving forward rapidly from an old 
state of industry into a newer, and 
the question is: What is that newer 
going to be? Whatever form it may 
be, it has got to be a form of pretty 
close partnership, however, that is 
going to be arrived at. The only 
progress that can be obtained is by 


those two bodies of men — so sim- 
ilar in their strength and so similar 
in their weaknesses — learning to 


understand each other and not to 
fight each other. I aiways want to 
see, at the head of these organiza- 
tions on both sides, men who have 
been right through the mill, and 
who themselves know exactly the 
points where the shoe pinches, who 
know exactly what can be conceded 
and what cannot, and who can make 
their reasons plain; and T hope that 
we shall always find such men try- 
ing to steer their respective ships 
side by side, instead of making for 
head-on collisions. 


It is a matter of great hope for 
the future that we have today so 
many men in the Labor movement 
who hold sane and just views of the 
possibilities of human progress, and 
with whom, I am convinced, we may 
be able to work hand in hand to ef- 
fect great improvements in the con- 
dition of our people. 


If we can only create in this ecoun- 
try such an atmosphere as T desire, 
we shall make the powers of nature, 
the inventions of our scientists, the 
abilities of our managers, and the 
skill of our workmen subserve the 
common purpose of elevating ovr 
people. It can be done. But if, in- 
stead, we nourish a spirit of class 
selfishness and mutual hatred, we 
shall not only infallibly prevent the 
possibility of any revival in trade, 
but we shall with certainty ultimate- 
ly destroy that industry the careful 
preservation of which affords the 
only means by which the less fortu- 
nate people in this country can hope, 
with the good-will of all classes, to 
share in the gifts that our civiliza- 
tion has to offer them. 
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Politics: Behind the Scenes 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 


(June '25) 


Imogen B, Oakley 


HE remedy for the evils of de- 
T mocracy is more democracy.” 

Following this formula, the di- 
rect primary is taking the place of 
the state and city convention. Yet 
new abuses have taken the place of 
those the primary was intended to 
abolish, and except in unusual cases 
the machine control of nominations 
is as absoiute as ever. 

As Philadeiphia, by reason of her 
historical associations and industri- 
al activities, is in the front rank 2f 
American cities, it seems fair to take 
a Philadelphia primary conducted 
under Pennsylvania laws as typical 
of the ‘‘more democracy”? obtained 
by that method of nomination. 

The primary of 1923 was un- 
doubtedly the most important elee- 
tion ever held in Philadelphia. 
Under the provisions of the new 
charter every elective officer had to 
be nominated, and to the Republican 
nominees—for in Philadelphia a 
Republican nomination is equivalent 
to an election—was to be entrusted 
the expenditure of a loan of $70,- 
000,000 for public improvements. 

When I reported for duty as an 
independent watcher on_ election 
morning, my alternate, who had been 
at the polls since the opening hour, 
said, ‘‘Every voter who asks for as- 
sistance gets it, and no affidavits 
have been required.” 

A Voters’ Assistance Clause in the 
election laws of Pennsylvania allows 
every voter who claims a disability 
to ask for ald in marking his ballot. 
The voter may plead that he is blind, 
or has not the use of his hands, or 
he may plead that he eannot read or 
write, or simply that he cannot un- 
derstand the ballot. At a general 
election, every voter demanding as- 
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sistance is made the judge of his own 
disability and may not be challenged. 
On his simple statement that he 
needs aid, a watcher goes into the 
booth with him and renders the as- 
sistance asked for. The primary 
law, however, which was enacted 
when the independents happened to 
be in control of the legislature, pro- 
vides that no voter may receive as- 
sistance without making an affidavit 
that his disability is as claimed... 
It was evident, therefore, that the 
election officers were permitting a 
wholesale violation of the primary 
law. 

My alternate remained on duty and 
I left the polls to consult the Com- 
mittee of 70, a body of public-spirit- 
ed citizens who have made it their 
business to watch for infractions of 
the election laws. The secretary of 
the Committee told me that, from 
what he had been able to learn, wora 
had gone out to all organization 
leaders that assistance without affi- 
davit would be legal under a certain 
judicial decision, but that he himself 
had not found any record of any such 
decision. Assistance was being given 
freely in all polling-places, he said, 
and the Committee was powerless to 
stop such general violation of the 
law. ‘“‘You may say to your election 
officers,’’ he added, ‘“‘that the Com- 
mittee of 70 will prosecute every 
election officer who permits illegal 
assistance, and the penalty is a fine 
of $1,000 or a year’s imprisonment 
or both.’”’ 

I returned to the polls and report- 
ed to the election officers what I 
had heard. But the assistance con- 
tinued. The election became a merry 
farce with my alternate and myself 
as spectators. Out of 286 voters, 
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126 received assistance, and the as- 


sistants became so careless 
one instance one of them forgot to 
drop the curtain before the booth 
and I saw him mark the ballot him- 
self, the nominal voter merely stand- 


that in 


ing by, an apparent uninterested 
looker-on. 
The next morning’s papers con- 


firmed the report of the secretary of 
the Committee of 70 that assistance 
to voters had been general, and that 
in many divjsions there had been 
illegalities of. various other kinds. 
The extreme length of the ballot had 
made the official count an all-night 
task. The ‘‘North American’ made 
public the process of ‘‘estimating”’ 
as set forth in an affidavit sworn to 
by an election officer who at the last 
minute had substituted for a majority 
inspector who was ill. According to 
this statement, the ballots were 
taken to the rear of the room by 
one of the officers, who made calcula- 
tions and then called off the figures. 
‘“‘At no time,” says the affidavit, ‘‘did 
any officer make a count of the bal- 
lots or examine them in any way.’”’ 

Four months later, on the strength 
of this affidavit, these election officers 
were indicted and brought to trial. 
They were promptly acquitted. “This 
case,’’ says the Philadelphia ‘‘Rec- 
ord,’’ “if it shall stand as a prece- 
dent, will in our opinion set back 
the cause of a pure ballot in Phila- 
delphia about 25 years. Instead 
of counting the votes on the ballots, 
the election board turned them over 
to a committeeman. He ‘estimated’ 
them, and called off his ‘estimates’ 
to the election officers, who entered 
them on the tally sheets as an actual 
record of votes cast. The accuracy 
of the ‘estimates’ may be judged 
from the fact shown in the recount 
that one candidate who had actually 
received 131 votes was credited with 
19. The judge, in his charge to the 
jury, declared that ‘it is not an indi- 
cation of fraudulent intent by elec- 
tion officers if they let some ready 
computer count the votes for them. 
It indicates a desire to get home 
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after 12 hours’ work and not a desire 
to make a false return.’ And after 
acquittal he is quoted as having ad- 
ministered this solemn rebuke to the 
men who had been instrumental in 
defeating the will of the voters: 
‘Now you'd better be more careful 
how you count votes. All these short 


cuts get you into trouble’. 

These ‘‘short cuts’? and ‘“simpli- 
fied’’ counts resulted in the nomina- 
tion of the entire organization 
ticket. In one district the independ- 
ent candidate, who had previously 
shown himself a good fighter against 
heavy odds, demanded and obtained 
a recount of the ballots. The actual 
count reversed the “‘simplified’’ count 
and, instead of being defeated, he 
found himself nominated by a sub- 
stantial majority. But no other can- 
didate cared to go to the trouble and 
expense of insisting on a recount. 

The investigation conducted by 
the Committee of 70 showed later 
that the judicial decision quoted by 
the organization as authorizing as- 
sistance was not a judicial decision 
but merely an opinion given by a 
judge in 1909—four years before the 
legislature passed the act defining 
the laws governing the primary. 

When I went to serve as watcher 
at the general election, I said to 
one of the election officers, ‘‘The 
Committee of 70 is collecting evi- 
dence of illegal assistance, and when 
this division is reached what are you 
going to do?”’ 

“Don’t you believe that the courts 
are political, and that juries can be 
fixed?’ he asked, and settled himself 
back in his chair as if there were 
nothing more to be said. 

In point of fact, there was nothing 
more to be said, and the decision 
of the court that ‘‘estimating’’ votes 
instead of counting them is not an 
offense against the election laws left 
little to be done. 

In the primary of 1924 marked 
ballots were furnished abundantly in 
all the polling-places, but apparently 
such first aid to the voter is no 
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These Farmers Got Together 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (May 30, '25) 
George Herbert 


ARMERS have been much ad- 
F vise by city ‘‘experts’”’ to diver- 

sify their crops. The farmers I 
tell of here specialized. They stuck 
to one thing—the duck. They stuck 
to it till they standardized it. Finally, 
they got together to sell it. 


As a result, their duck went to 
the top of the American trade. To- 
day, it is the standard of duck value. 
It traverses the continent; it crosses 
the Atlantic. It is the most traveled 
duck in the world. 

No ‘“‘business geniuses’’ did it— 
just a few farmers, from one county. 
What they did with Long Island 
duckling is worth looking at. 

The Long Island duckling is the 
swiftest weight-maker on wings, 
going to market in 11 weeks. And 
it is factory-built, a result of moderna, 
scientific, high-speed quantity produc- 
tion. The birds go through, as ona 
traveling belt, by the thousands. At 
one end raw material is fed to 
“breeders.” The eggs from the 
breeders go to a set of incubating 
machines—in effect a mechanical 
hen bird, sitting on 38,000 eggs at 
once, with hot-water pipes, carefully 
measured, electrically controlled. 
Ducklings emerge. They pass to suc- 
cessive ‘‘broorers,” similarly regu- 
lated. Next through successive grow- 
ing pens and fattening pens, each 
with a swimming pool attached. Then 
to the killing shed, the plucking 
room, the cooling tank, the cracked- 
ice barrel, and the market. 

Feeding those ducks is a big job. 
The object is to grow the biggest 
possible frame and then fill that 
frame in 11 weeks. Gecause then the 
first moult begins and food goes into 
feathers instead of tesh, while 
weight-making stops for six weeks 
and the birds begin to grow tough. 
The menu includes oatmeal, corn- 
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meal, bran, wheat flour, cracker 
crumbs, ground ice-cream cones, 
chopped green vegetables and beef 
serap; all eculy measured, run 
through electric mixers, distributed 
by light railway, and fed by the clock 
three times a day, on metal-top din- 
ing tables. 


What assures the market is that 
the delicacy has been standardized 
and trade-marked, so that it can ve 
sold by the barrel end the package 
accepted by dealers, unopened. 

The proceeds of a farm commodity 
have a way of sticking to the pockets 
of marketing middlemen, Ww'i0 
(broadly) take two-thirds of every 
dollar the consumer pays. The Long 
Island duck farmers just reversed 
the figures. Duck farming is seasonal. 
The hatch is from May to September, 
the peak in July. Killing must come 
at 11 weeks. This means a summer 
surplus, so huge that if dumped at 
once it breaks the market. Salvation 
is in cold storage, and spread of 
sales throughout the year. At first 
the farmers dumped and took the 
loss. They had no recourse. They 
were unorganized, with the storage 
plants of the middlemen the only 
outlet. 

Then the duck growers organized 
the Farmers’ Commission House, a 
stock company, grower-owned ex- 
clusively; they put up the money for 
storage facilities; they employed a 
capable market-man as manager; and 
set up in New York City to sell their 
ducks. They succeeded remarkably. 
The company, now in its tenth year, 
has averaged ten per cent dividends 
from the outset. 

They have, of course, an advertis- 
ing bureau, which does effective 
work: but the fame of Long Island 
ducklings is spread chiefly by their 
loving friends. 
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longer an indictable offense. Law- 
abiding citizens in 50 divisions asked 
the aid of the Committee of 70 sn 
having the ballot boxes opened and 
recounts made, but such requests ar2 


nothing unusual. Newspaper wit- 
ticisms reflect the popular opinion 


of the last primary: 
Conscientious citizen to ward leader: 


“Was this an honest 


Ward Leader: ‘‘Absolutely honest. 
We paid spot cash for every vote we 
bought.”’ 


99 


election? 


Inquiring citizen to Chief Boss: “Are 
you satisfied with the way the elec- 
tion went?’’ 


Chief Boss: “Perfectly. If I were 
not going to be satisfied | would not 
have had it go that way.”’ 


The theory of the primary is better 
than the theory of the convention, 
but the fact is that the voters have 
little if any more freedom of choice 
under one system than under the 
other. In both cases a slate is pre- 
sented. The candidates have been 
agreed upon by a committee more 
or less. self-appointed. This was 
markedly the case in the primary of 
1924. Voters were permitted to se- 
lect seven out of ten delegates to 
the Republican National Convention, 
but they had nothing to do with the 
naming of the ten. The rest of the 
ticket on the Republican ballot of- 
fered the voter no choice of candl- 
dates. He had either to vote the 
straight organization ticket or not to 
vote at all. 


Under the direct-primary law of 
Pennsylvania, independent choice 
would seem to be secured by the pri- 
viso that any candidate who can 
show the signatures of a given num- 
ber of residents of his district must 
be given a place on the ticket. Few 
candidates, however, have cared to 
incur the displeasure of the party 
leaders by rebelling against the slate, 
and it is a task requiring time and 
energy to get the necessary signa- 
tures. 
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During one primary in which I 
was trying to keep track of assisted 
voters, an organization watcher sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘‘No one has voted 
from Mulberry Street!’’ “No,” said 
another, ‘‘and I'll tell you why. A 
lady on Mulberry Street was put in 
jail last month and the division 
leader didn’t get her out, so no one's 
voting on Mulberry Street.”’ 


An ambassador with plenipotenti- 
ary powers was at once dispatched 
to Mulberry Street, and soon re- 
turned bringing several reluctant Ne- 
gro women who demanded and re- 
ceived assistance. As one of them 
left the room she was overheard to 
say to her companion, “I didn’t want 
to vote, but I had to. They told 
me they’d raise my rent if I didn’t.”’ 


My division is in the old part of 
the city, crowded with a tenement 
population supposed to be entirely 
under party control. Yet one of the 
election officers told us that to stim- 
ulate vote-getting the watchers were 
paid a dollar apiece for every voter 
over the required 350. 


I used to join in condemning 
voters who failed to vote, but sinze 
] have seen with my own eyes with 
what ease the vote is controlled I 
find myself yielding to a sympathy 
with their point of view. Candi- 
dates are slated, voters are assisted, 
votes are “estimated,” the count is 
“simplified,’’ and the primary is no 
more representative of the people at 
large than is the convention. 


The Philadelphia ‘Public Ledger”’ 
said editorially the morning after 
the last primary: “An inevitable 
result of the primary is that the 
choice of candidates is left to the 
managers of the respective machines 
and their well-disciplined forces.’’ 


Shall we be forced to admit that 
democracy is a failure? What shall 
we do about it? 
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An Electrical Revolution 


Condensed from Success (June ’25) 


Gq. 


HE pioneers upon our shores, 
T though surrounded by abundance, 

endured countless hardships be- 
cause they lacked the power to con- 
vert raw materials into utilities; 
and it was not until more than two 
centuries later, after a number af 
our rivers had been harnessed and 
the steam engine was introduced, 
that America began to be trana- 
formed from a land of poverty into 
one of plenty. Since then our 
achievements have been unprecedent- 
ed—but each step of our advance- 
ment was made possible by power. 

The prosperity of any country, 
though based upon its natural re- 
sources and the character of its peo- 
ple, is dependent upon the available 
power supply. 

Today, as economists point out, 
our wages and standards of living 
are the highest in the world because 
our workmen use more power than 
those of other countries. Great 
Britain, with about half our ratio 
of 3.25 horsepower per wage-earner, 
pays wages that average one-half of 
ours; while other nations, with much 
smaller ratios, pay correspondingly 
lower wages and live in accordance 
with correspondingly lower stand- 
ards. 

Heretofore, almost every year has 
witnessed an increase in comfort for 
the average American family, but 
today there are unmistakable signs 
of a slackening of this progress. 
More and more effort is being re- 
quired to get the things we want; our 
standard of living is being actually 
menaced. 

The reason for this is plain: We 
are gradually outgrowing our present 
means of doing things. Our railroads 
are not able to transport promp'- 
ly everything that should be car- 
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ried; our farmers are exhausting 
the soil and are having great diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient labor, es- 
pecially at harvest time; our manu- 
facturers are pressed by rising costs 
and are threatened by the competi- 
tion of cheap foreign labor; the cost 
of living has risen; and our cities 
are being overcrowded. 

Fortunately, an adequate remedy 
for all of these difficulties lies ready 
in America’s vast resources of power. 
But we must utilize these resources 
properly if we are to get the proper 
results out of them. Engineers have 
studied this question for many years, 
and are now in general agreement 
as to how it must be done. 

We must connect all of our water 
powers together into great unified 
systems. To these some other source 
of power must be added to supple- 
ment the water power and to com- 
pensate for variations in the water 
supply. Consequently, we must 
build huge steam plants which will 
produce the maximum amount of 
power for the coal consumed and can 
be started up and shut down in ac- 
cordance with the demand for power. 
Since these plants can be placed al- 
most anywhere within the limits of 
the system, we will put them in the 
coal regions and along the seacoast 
where fuel can be furnished them 
at the lowest cost for transportation. 

The day is not far distant when 
a few very large power systems will 
furnish electrical energy to the 
greatest part of the North Americaa 
continent. We have today “‘super- 
power” systems in California, the 
Southeast, New England, and the 
Northwest. Others are in process 
of formation in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, the Middle West and else- 
where. 
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‘Superpower’? means simply the 
supplying of the greatest number of 
people with the largest amount of 


power at the lowest cost. Take a 
very simple case. Suppose there are 
two neighboring towns, each with a 
10,000 horsepower electric system, 
and as a first step let us join these 
two systems together. What do we 
accomplish? In the first place, each 
electric system had to have at least 
one extra generator as a reserve in 
case of emergency; with the two sys- 
tems joined together, one extra gen- 
erator for the two would be suffi- 
cient. Therefore, one of the extra 
generators can now be put in the 
regular service and thus more people 
can be served before an additional 
capital expense is required. 
Furthermore, suppose one of the 
systems had a much more efficient 
plant than the other. This one 
would now be run continuously at 
its full capacity, while the less effi- 
cient generators in the other plant 
would be shut down whenever 
sible and only operated at 
heavy demand. 
connected 


pos- 
times of 
Thus, two systems 
together will be more 
economical in the consumption of 
fuel than if they were separate. 

Now let us suppose there is a 
water-fall some miles away from 
these two towns. It was not developed 
previously because the cost would 
have been too high to justify its use 
in the service of either of these 
towns; but now that both are on the 
Same system, its development is 
justified. We will, therefore, gen- 
erate electricity with it, transmit 
this electricity to our system and 
shut down as many steam operated 
generators, beginning with the least 
efficient, as we can. 

It is evident that at each step we 
produce power more. efficiently 
lower its cost—-save fuel-——increase 
the reliability of the service—and 
make power available to more peo- 
ple, since the interconnecting trans- 
mission lines cover a wide area of 
country. 
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Almost every day news appears as 
to the interconnection of two or 
more systems or the consolidation 
of several small systems into one 
large system. Each of these repre- 
sents simply one more step in the 
process. It is impossible to say what 
the limitation in the size of these 
systems will be; continued develop- 
ment along these lines may lead 
eventually to two large superpower 
systems—-one covering the country 
Kast of the Mississippi and the other 
West of the Great Plains. 


Power systems have been con- 
nected covering an area which in- 
cludes the most important industrial 
areas of Alabama, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina. Extensions, now planned, will 
reach the remaining parts of these 
States as well as Mississippi. Ke- 
cause of a prolonged drought in 
1922, electrical stations in North and 
South Carolina were unable to meet 
demands of customers for power. 
But by reason of the superpower 
system, these States were able to 
draw power from Alabama, which 
had available current. 

The entire State of California is 
served by a superpower system, made 
up of several independent companies 
with a unified service. 

The lessons of the last war teach 
that the establishment of superpow- 
er systems is vitally necessary for 
the safety and defense of the United 
States. With nation-wide  super- 
power systems, together with our 
natural resources and typographical 
advantages, the United States would 
be well-nigh unconquerable. 

Furthermore, as Governor Pinchot 
has said, one of the biggest signs 
of the times is that this Electrical 
Revolution should bring about the 
decentralization of industry, the res- 
toration of country life, and the up- 
building of the small communities 
and the family. In this hope of the 
future lies the possibility of new 
freedom and great spiritual enrich- 
ment of individual life. 
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Straws 


Condensed Editorials from The Outlook 


A Samson in Chicago 

The Better Government Associa- 
tion of Chicago has found a paragon 
in Edwin A. Olson, United States 
District Attorney for the Northern 
District of Illinois. Truly, it appears 
that Mr. Olson has accomplished 
wonders during the two and a half 
years that he has been in office, or 
rather during the two full years for 
which the record has been compiled. 
He disposed of cases more than eight 
times as fast as his predecessor had 
done. He secured 5,171 criminal 
convictions, with only 57 acquittals. 
He collected more money in fines in 
two years than had been collected 
by the District Attorney’s office in 
the preceding 20 years. 

By sending the ringleaders to the 
penitentiary Mr. Olson has gained 
credit for breaking up a crooked 
bankruptey ring, for putting a stop 
to the formerly comparatively safe 
practice of robbing the mails, for 
breaking up a well-established nest 
of counterfeiters, for stopping thefts 
from inter-State railroad shipments 
running into millions of dollars a 
year, for taking the lead of all United 
States District Attorneys in success- 
ful prosecutions of income-tax fraud 
cases. for breaking up the practice of 
bribery and intimidation of witness- 
es, fixing of cases, and giving of false 
testimony. From all of these lines of 
nefarious industry men were sent to 
the penitentiary with such regularity 
and precision as to discourage their 
associates. Crimes of all kinds 
against Federal law are said to be 
steadily diminishing in the Chicago 
district. 

Mr. Olson’s success has been, per- 
haps, most notable in liquor cases. 
He secured 2,090 convictions, with 


but 23 acquittals. He padlocked 
$25,000,000 worth of property for 
a year. He closed by injunction 23 
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breweries and confiscated tremencd- 
ous quantities of brewery equipment 
and beer. Many of the brewers and 
more of their henchmen, some of 
whom were gunmen, went to the 
penitentiary, and nearly all of Mr. 
Olson’s convictions have been for 
long terms. 

The Better Government 
tion says Mr. Olson’s record is “‘sv 
good and so unusual in this crime- 
ridden community that it calls for the 
highest commendation.”’ 


Associa- 


A Million High School Orators 


Master Robert Sessions, of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, has been _ pro- 
nounced the best orator among high 
school pupils in the United States. 
In achieving that distinction he de- 
feated 1,490,000 boys and girls in 
the high schools of the country, that 
almost inconceivable number having 
entered the initial contests in the 
schools. 

The final contest, with seven par- 
ticipants from as many sections of the 
country, was held in Washington. 
The contestants were welcomed by 
President Coolidge, who told them 
they and their fellows may be lay- 
ing the foundation for a genuine con- 
stitution of nations. The judges 
were four Justices of the Supreme 
Court and the Attorney-General of 
the United States. As the Consti- 
tution was the subject of all the ora- 
tions, these of all men possess pre- 
eminent qualifications for acting in 
the capacity of judges. Young Ses- 
sions received a prize of $2,900, and 
the other six contestants also receiv- 
ed substantial rewards. 

These annual oratorical contests, 
of which the one just held was the 
second, are financed by newspapers 
over the country for the purpose of 
encouraging study of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by boys 
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and girls in the hiv’: schools of the 
country. It follows, therefore, that 
others than those who participated 
in the finals are winners. All of the 
1,400,000 who entered the initial 
contests won by their study some- 
thing decidedly worth while. 7 
After all, the real winner is the 
United States of the future. 
Unlocking the Latitudes 

Is man about to reverse his mi- 
gration habit of all the centuries and 
turn his face to the south instead of 
to the west? Dr. Frank E. Leslie, 
of the Gorgas Memorial Institute. 
thinks so. He told the section of 
Tropical Medicine of the American 
Physicians and Surgeons, recently in 
session in Washington, that the 
growing number of men and women 
seeking homes in Florida are ‘‘mere- 
ly the vanguard of a great world 
migration of population toward the 
tropics.’’ Land, for which the human 
always hungers, is to be found now, 
he says, only near the equator, and 
there must be grown the food for 
an ever-increasing population. 

If there is to be such a migration, 
it will be the result of the triumph 
of science over nature. As the re- 
sult of what the scientist has done, 
it is possible now for white men to 
make homes where formerly they 
could be no more than birds of pas- 
sage. Control of mosquitoes, with 
resultant control of malaria and yel- 
low fever, has gone far to open up 
a million square miles of territory 
in regions of the Western Hemls- 
phere which formerly have repelled 
the migrating hordes. 

We may not prepare for an im- 
mediate and general migration to a 
new homeland between Capricorn 
and Cancer, but we may at least an- 
ticipate a time when one-fifth of the 
land surface of the globe will not 
have to support three-fifths of man- 
kind. : 

A Modern Migration 

It is one thing to know that primi- 
tive life exists out in the wilds of 
Asia; it is another thing to see it 
going on before our eyes. Books 
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may be graphic, but moving pictures 
show better than any one can tell. 
A notable instance of this truism 1s 
afforded by the remarkable motion 
picture ‘‘Grass.”’ 

In far Persia dwell the Baktyari, 
nomadic tribes living in tents such 
as Abraham used, driving their 
flocks hither and thither in search 
of pasture. Lord Curzon in his 
book on Persia speaks of ther 
“inscrutable past’’ and believes that 
they are Aryans hy descent who have 
lived for centuries in their remote 
hills and valleys. 

Twice a year the tribes must cross 
snow-covered mountains. Where 
the grass is there they must go. 
Some perish in every migration. 
They pass swirling rivers, the men 
driving cattle, horses, and sheep be- 
fore them as they swim; women, 
children, and goats are transported 
on rafts made of inflated goatskins. 
Then the tribes climb snow-clad 
Zardeh Kuh, a giant among the 
south Persian ranges. For six or 
seven weeks the migration sweeps or 
crawls along through the icy streams, 
up channels cut in deep snow, over 
incredibly steep rocks and _ passes, 
fighting for their lives to get to the 
new grass. 

Last year this trek of the tribes 
was for the first time accompanied 
by outsiders, all three of Whom were 
experienced travelers: Mrs. Mar- 
garet Harrison, Mr. Ernest Schoed- 
sack, Mr. Merian Cooper. The result 
has been a moving picture, a book, 
and a radio talk. Naturally, the 
movie is the most vivid of these. 
For perhaps an hour it holds an 
audience intensely interested—and 
that without the adventitious help 
of any love interest or comic antics 
or blood-and-thunder plot. It shows 
a supreme effort of man to cope 
with nature, and is in that sense 
epic in character. Moreover, it pic- 
tures in ever-shifting variety the life 
of men, women, children, and ani- 
mals among the tent-dwellers as 
they were thousands of years ago 
and as they are today. 
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Dying For “Dear Old——” 


Excerpts from Harper’s Magazine (June ’25) 


Heywood Broun 


BOY of nineteen is being sup- 

ported by two comrades as he 

limps across a field. His face is 
grimed and bloody and one foot drags 
behind him. He is erying. Not be- 
nause of his injury, mind you, for 
this is a deeper hurt. <A cause for 
which he has fought is going down 
to defeat. His team has lost all 
claim to the football championship 
of Cambridge, New Haven, and 
Princeton. 

He is young, you say, and will soon 
get over the tragedy. I am not so 
sure. Il remember the man _ who 
dropped the punt during my Fresh- 
man year at Harvard—and lost the 
game. Yale won. This happened in 
November, and in June there wan- 
dered about the yard an unhappy soul 
who was known to all his fellows as 
“the man who dropped the punt.” 
He was a senior and it may be that 
graduation brought some _ release, 
although it must have been hard for 
him to find a spot in the United 
States to which news of his mishap 
had never carried. The true pro- 
tagonist of the tragedy, however, wis 
another. At the time his brother 
dropped the punt this one had nct 
yet matriculated at Harvard. Thi 
made no difference. During his four 
vears of college life he was know: 
universally as ‘“‘the brother of the 
man who dropped the punt.” 

And in all seriousness I advance 
the surmise that there are midd!e- 
aged men who have been a little em- 
hittered for 30 years because of the 
fact that in some critical footbal! 
game they acquitted themselves bad 
ly. 

I don’t think this is a fantastic 
assumption. Unless he grows up (0 
be President, or defendant in an 
important murder trial, the college 
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football player is likely to receive 
far more extensive and _ searchiag 
newspaper publicity during his un- 
dergraduate days than at any other 
period of his life. He is called upon 
to face an emotional crisis in his 
life and to be watched by 70,000 
as he faces it. On the following dav 
several million people will read of 
what he did. The quarterback who 
calls for a plunge through center 
will be publicly denounced as dull- 
witted if the play is piled up just 
short of the goal line. To stumble in 
the spotlight never did anybody any 
good, and if the man who fails hap- 
pens to be 19 years old he may get 
an ego bruise which will leave him 
permanently tender. And if he suc- 
ceeds brilliantly he may be no better 
off. The American community 1s 
cluttered with ineffective young men 
who gave their souls to learn drov- 
kicking and then found that there 
was no future in it. 

The football player is not permit- 
ted to take any big game casually. 
Emotionalizing his men is accepted 
by the coach as part of his functions. 
Just before the North Carolina eleven 
took the gridiron against Harvard 
their coach said to his players, ‘I 
want you boys to remember that 
every man on the Harvard team is a 
Republican.” 

But in this case oratory failed. 
The game was a conventional Repub- 
lican landslide. More effective was 
an address delivered to another 
Southern team which invaded the 
North. On this occasion the coach 
relinquished his privilege of provid- 
ing the last words and called an old 
gentleman into the locker room. And 
the voice of the veteran rang out like 
a trumpet call. He spoke of the 
Civil War and of how the South had 
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held the Yankees back for four years. 
There was a line not to be split ty 


any Yankee plunger. And the sons 
of the Rebs could do it again. Tho 
old man called on the excited 
youngsters to remember Stonew:!l 
Jackson and Robert E. Lee. They 
remembered and played gloriously 
but later there was hard feeling, for 
the discovery was made that the old 
man had never served with any of 
the commanders whom he mentioned 
but had actually marched with Sher- 
man from Atlanta to the Sea. 

Coaches are fond of saying, “‘I 
want you boys to fight.”’ Only too 
often the instructions are taken lit- 
erally. And when a young man de- 
liberately injures an opposing player 
by the use of foul tactics coaches who 
said that defeat would sully the 
honor of the institution, must share 
in the blame. It isn’t possible to 
rouse impressionable youth right up 
to the point of being ready to die 
for ‘“‘Dear Old —’’ and not have a 
few of them, in the heat of battle, 
come to the decision that some of 
the foe ought at least to be maimed 
for the same good cause. Officials 
can’t see everything. And from 
way up on the rims of stadiums one 
is likely to have a good deal of 
trouble in detecting just where hon- 
est ardor ceases and foul play be- 
gins. Football, even under strict 
observation of the rules, permits the 
practice of disarming the enemy by 
injuring his conspicuous players. 

Why is it, then, that college foot- 
ball is looked upon as the very 
flower and pattern of the highest 
sporting ideals in America? I like 
to watch football and I can get emv- 
tional about it, but when I want 
moral stimulus and confirmation for 
my faith in the fundamental roman- 
ticism of man I go to see profes- 
sional baseball. 

College football is just a game: 
professional baseball can rise to the 
height of a _ religious experience. 
And it is a religion with only the 
scantiest bonds of ritual. It is in- 
cumbent upon the faifhful to stretch 
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in the seventh inning. Beyond com- 
plying with that one easy ceremony, 
the rooter has no responsibility in 
this Quaker meeting. Only when the 
spirit truly summons him is there 
any necessity of shouting. And so 1 
find the emotion of a big-league ball 
game far more genwine than at any 
college football encounter. “A long 
cheer with three Harvards on the 
end,’’ cries the man with the mega- 
phone. It is entirely possible that 
at that precise moment we have no 
inclination to cheer at all. Before 
the afternoon is done the vilest sort 
of hypocrisy will be forced upon us. 
We shall be called upon to cheer 
Yale for courtesy. This is in viola- 
tion of the deeper feelings of human 
heart. We wish no success to Yale. 

Already we have sung of our in 
tention to smash, bleach, and ride 
them down. And here we are called 
upon to cheer them. It is all tow 
distracting. 

Your baseball player and your base- 
ball fan never take defeat in any 
such tragic spirit as the football col- 
legian. The game which is lost may 
be cancelled by victory on the suc- 
ceeding day. And all this serves io 
create in the mind of the impressiou- 
able a picture of life more accurate 
than that which is conveyed by foot- 
ball. Defeat is a portion of every 
nan born into the world. 

Only once did I ever hear of an 
official football speech which met 
with my entire approval. It wis 
made by a Harvard captain. His 
team had lost to Yale but by a small 
seore. At the dinner when the teain 
broke training the captain said, ‘‘We 
lost to Yale but I think we had a 
satisfactory season. We have ha‘ 
fun out of football and it seems lt» 
me that ought to be the very best 
reason for playing the game.”’ 

A shocked silence followed his 
remarks. He was never invited ~o 
tome to Cambridge to assist in the 
coaching of any future Harvard 
eleven. His heresy was profound. 
He had practically intimated that 
being defeated was Tess than tragic. 
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How Alive Are You? 


Condensed from The Ladies’ 


Home Journal (June '25) 


William Lyon Phelps 


HE best definition of existence 

was given by the philosopher 

Lotze. He said, Jo Be is to be in 
Relations. 

Hence, the more relations our 
minds have the more vividly are w2 
alive. A man who takes an interest 
only in his business is alive only 
that much. A man who takes an in- 
terest in his business, in world poll- 
tics, in music, in art, in astronomy, 
in literature, in athletics is a hun- 
dred times more alive than the other 
who is hardly more than an efficient 
machine. Every time a man ac- 
quires a new interest, he widens his 
relations and increases his vitality. 
He lives more. Roosevelt had enor- 
mous vitality, because he was keenly 
interested in things as far apart as 
naval warfare and singing birds. 
Everything in the world interested 
him, and his connections with life 
were almost infinite. 

The more friends we have, the 
more we live. A man dies as often 
as he loses a friend, said Bacon; and 
of course he meant that a relation 
with life was cut off. If that is 
true, it is also true that every time 
one makes a new friend, one gains 
life. 

Furthermore, if we do not keep 
growing, if we do not improve, we 
cannot stand still. We cannot merc- 
ly keep what we have got. For there 
is a law—the law of deterioration. 
Even if one takes the greatest care 
of things, they do not stay new and 
fresh. The new dress, new house, 
new automobile do not stay new. 
Immediately they begin to decay. 

Fortunately the life of the spirit 
need not decay with the life of the 
body. With proper nourishment, by 
keeping in relations with the neces- 
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sary influences, the life of the spirit 
can steadily develop even as the body 
deteriorates. This is the reason that 
the sight of an old man or an old 
woman with a vigorous mind, a fresh 
heart and a beautiful spirit is so in- 
spiring. It is an example that all 
can follow. 

Perhaps the real secret of life is 
this: while the body is growing 
worse, to have a constantly develop- 
ing mind and a golden heart. Is 
it possible for one person to have 
the mature mind of a man and the 
heart of a boy? It is. One of the 
greatest living illustrations is G. K. 
Chesterton. He has a_ powerful 
active, well-furnished mind with all 
the wonder and enthusiasm of a 
healthy boy. 

It is sad to see so many people 
throw away their lives. It is sad 
to see so many people unhappy, not 
through poverty in money, food, 
clothing, shelter, but poverty in life. 
All about us, in city and country, 
there are dwarfed, stunted, narrow, 
cramped, commonplace, insignificant 
lives that ought to be enriched. 

There are many active human 
bodies walking the streets who, in 
various ways, are mentally dead. A 
man to whom music means nothing 
is musically dead—as dead as though 
he were already in his grave. A 
man to whom religion means nothing 
is spiritually dead. 

The teaching of many of our re- 
alistic novelists, who often seemed 
to be concerned only with the sordid 
aspects of life in villages and cities, 
is meant to convict us of sin. For 
every book, no matter how objective, 
has a moral lesson. Every artist is 
a teacher. They wish to make us 
ashamed of an existence filled only 
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with pettiness when it ought to be 
full of interest. Gorky said that 
in the tales of Chekhov, the great 
realist seemed to be saying to his 
characters, “It is shameful of yon 
to live like this.” 


To the discerning eye, there ig 
as much poetry in the streets of New 
York as in snow-clad mountains. 
The beauties of Nature are where- 
ever we are, if we look for them. 1 
have seen as splendid sunsets in the 
city as in the country; and the most 
beautiful rainbow I ever beheld 
spread its glory for me as I sat on 
the top of a London omnibus rolling 
through a squalid street. 


Jesus was always talking about 
life. ‘“‘I am come that they mighit 
have life, and that they might have 
it more abandantly.”” What did He 
mean by life? Of course He believed 
in immortality, in existence after 
death. This belief is at the found- 
tion of His religion and morality. 
But He did not mean that we should 
spend our time either waiting for the 
future life or merely preparing for 
it. He knew we could have abun- 
dance of life here and now, and He 
wanted us to exchange poverty for 
wealth. It is the life within that can 
alone enrich personality. ‘“‘A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesses.”’ 


What Jesus taught was the reality 
of the life of the spirit. It is not a 
myth: it is not an illusion: it is not 
a dream: it is not only as real a 
life as the physical existence, it 1s 
more intense. We must divest spir- 
ituality of sanetimonious'§ phrases 
that have lost their hitting power, 
and come back to the thrilling words 
of Jesus, who himself lived the life 
of the spirit. The best thing that 
can happen to a man or a woman is 
to grow, to develop; after physic.l 
maturity is reached, this growth can 
be only through the mind and spirit. 
It cannot be attained by doing some 
tremendous deed, or can it come 
through spasms of sudden effort. 
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A plant grows all the time. So 
with the life of the spirit. We can- 
not grow merely by going to church 
on Sunday, or by feeling religious 
only when we are in danger, or when 
some member of the family dies. 


The body interests more people 
than the things of the mind. Mental 
pleasures interest more people than 
the things of the soul. In living the 
spiritual life, however, one does not 
lose either mental or bodily capacity. 
Jesus came to give us abundance of 
life—that we might live with bodily 
gusto, with intellectual curiosity, 
with spiritual fervor. In other 
words, that we might have personal 
vitality; that we might in a month 
live longer than many live in a year. 
So long as daily life is constantly 
interesting, one cannot be altogether 
unhappy. 


Although the body grows worse, 
the life of the soul may yet remain 
fresh and beautiful. We must keep 
the connection between our hearts 
and the Divine Ideal. In this way, 
and in this way alone, can one live 
the spiritual life. The life of the 
spirit can be nourished and stimu- 
lated like any other life. 


Jesus gave earthly affairs their 
proper emphasis; but he put the 
spirit—the only thing that distin- 
guishes humanity from beasts—first. 
To be spiritually minded, said Paul, 
is life and peace. 


Once having lived the life of the 
spirit, we do not mean to lose it, 
for we know that it is the only thing 
that stands any chance to survive 
the final catastrophe of death. The 
worldly things we set our hearts 
upon are perishable; but if we are 
connected with something eternal, 
we may share its indestructibility. 


Spiritual capacity gives direction 
and significance to every form of 
life. Those who honestly and sin- 
cerely experience it would no more 
exchange it for anything else than 
Beethoven would have surrendered 
music for material prosperity. 
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A Child of the Klondike 


Condensed from The American Magazine (June ’'25) 


Barrett Willoughby 


WAS a child of the Klondike 
l Trail. When I scaled the slippery 

steeps of the Chilcoot Pass I was 
sitting gayly astride my father’s 
neck, clinging to his hair with both 
hands. 

Yet the glamour and the tragedy, 
the heartbreak and the glory of that 
golden epoch are mine, both by 
reason of my mother’s diary and be- 
cause Alaskans, young and old, love 
to get together and set the camp 
fires of memory glowing again along 
the trails of the past. 

From every corner of the worid, 
from every station in life the Argo- 
nauts came — ministers, doctors, 
bankers, saloon-keepers, burglars, 
and bums; nuns and courtesans, 
mothers with little babies and dance- 
hall girls with little dogs. In the 
cities of tents and logs that sprang 
up along the trail and at the end 
of it, three-fourths of the buildings 
were saloons. Day and night re- 
sounded the click of roulette wheels, 
the shuffle of cards; the tinkle cf 
glasses over bars, the laughter and 
dancing feet of girls bedecked with 
nugget jewelry and diamonds. It 
was the gayety of the frontier—a 
defiance flung in the face of nerve- 
racking hardships and dangers 30 
terrible that the Trail of the Covered 
Wagon was a boulevard by compart- 
son. 

Dyea and Skagway were the ports 
where incoming steamers’ landed 
their thousands of nugget-hungry 
cheechakoes by dropping them over 
the sides into rowboats or onto scows. 
Horses and cattle were thrown over- 
board to swim ashore as best they 
might. At the beginning of the goid 
rush, there were no warehouses or 
docks, and hundreds of tons cf 
freight were dumped on the beach 
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in indescribable confusion. Quanti- 
ties of provisions were swept away 
by encroaching tides, leaving desti- 
tute the owners who had staked their 
all for their outfits. 


My father started out from Dyea 
in great spirits with a 90-pound 
pack on his back, suiting his strides 
to the diminutive legs of my brother 
Loll. Every night he pitched our 
tent a few miles farther on, and 
every day he cheerfully shouldered 
his heavy loads. I never heard him 
mention the hardships of the trail; 
he remembered only the glorious ad- 
venture of it. We saw animals of 
every kind pressed into service hy 
our fellew gold seekers—mules, 
horses, steers, dogs and even goats. 
Some of the pack animals fell into 
gulches, and other faithful, tortured 
beasts, urged to the summit with 
backbreaking loads were heartlessly 
shoved off into the hollows to die 
when their strength was gone. In 
that frenzied stampede, the lust for 
gold seemed to turn men’s hearts 
to stone. 


At one time there were 2,500 dead 
animals along the trail, and today 
Dead Horse Canyon is paved with 
bleached bones. An Indian told me 
once that when the sea fog drifts 
up the canyon on autumn nights, 
wraiths of those long dead horses, 
freed at last of their packs, rise and 
go galloping over the crags of the 
mountain ranges. 

Dense masses of men and animals 
struggled out of the quagmire of 
the lower trail only to encounter the 
steeps, the rocks, the snow and ice 
of the dreaded Chilcoot Pass. We 
saw the faint-hearted turn back, 
abandoning their outfits by the way. 
We saw others each day discarding 
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articles deemed luxuries, and press- 
ing on with only necessities. 

A picture of the reckless, rollick- 
ing days of ’98 comes to me through 


a charming young woman whose 
parents settled in Skagway during 
the time Soapy Smith, the bandit, was 
pursuing a career more daring and 
spectacular than anything offered 
these days in the movies. Soapy was 
the proprietor of a notorious saloon 
and gambling dive, where every 
phase of robbery and card-cheating 
flourished. He was the leader of a 
gang of desperadoes; a man who 
bribed officials that he might evade 
the law. For a time he ruled Skag- 
way, making it a town of such ill 
repute that new arrivals dared not 
pass through it on their way to and 
from the Klondike. 

Yet the man was not without his 
virtues, and the children of the town 
adored him. My friend used to run 
away from her mother and go dowa 
to watch Soapy Smith greet the 
swarms of passengers landing from 
the steamers, after the dock was 
built. On one end of the dock he 
had a table, behind which he stood 
while he played a game that drew 
the arriving cheechakoes in a packed 
circle about him. Then one day 
later she saw him lead his gang of 
armed ruffians down to disperse the 
great mass meeting on the dock, 
where the citizens were planning to 
rid the town of him. She saw Soapy 
Smith shoot Frank Reed, the man 
who attempted to stop the advance of 
the gang, and she looked on while the 
dying Reed raised his revolver and 
sped the bullet that sent the gambler 


reeling backward, his cigar still 
clenched between his teeth. 
There were shootings and rob- 


beries along the Dyea Trail also, and 
my father, like every other man, car- 
ried the only law there was in a 
holster on his hip. He was never 
one to make a display of his marks- 
manship; but often, when a particu- 
larly villainous-looking party of men 
camped along-side us, he would go 
out and, while making joking re- 
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marks to them, toss a can into the 
air and put three or four shots into 
it before it hit the ground. Tuis 
always impressed the bystanders. 
Our grub pile was never disturbed, 
when others near us lost part of their 
outfits. 

One day Mother and I were rest- 
ing by the trail when an old woman 
came hobbling along. She sat down 
beside us to chat. Though sixty 
years old, by her own statement, she 
wore a curly black wig suitable to 
sweet sixteen, with the curls hang- 
ing down her back. She had sold 
her home, furniture, everything, to 
raise enough money to go to t'le 
Klondike. Her story was one of the 
tragi-comedies of the Yukon. She 
made a small fortune there washing 
for the miners on the creeks, invested 
it, and made a larger one, and capped 
her amazing career by marrying a 
young man. The sequel, of course, 
was that he ran away with her 
money. 

With the descent from Chilcoot to 
the green shores of Lake Linderman 
the whole atmosphere of the trail 
changed. The sense of struggle and 
cruelty and danger gave place to a 
feeling of tremendous tasks accom- 
plished, of obstacles overcome. We 
camped on the shores of the lake. It 
was already crowded with hundreds 
of amateur boat-builders hopefully 
whipsawing lumber and pufting to- 
gether strange-looking craft in which 
to navigate the Yukon. There were 
no steamers on the upper river then. 

That Linderman Camp was a joliy 
place of tents, with the smell of 
fresh-cut timber mingling with the 
scent of wild flowers and forest; 
with young men singing at their 
various tasks; with camp fires by 
the lake in the evening and mouth- 
organ music under the stars; and oc- 
easionally with Indian packers 
stamping through, stimulated to wiid 
whoops by the illicit firewater they 
had purchased with their  hard- 
earned money. Everyone was happy 
and full of hope. 

(To be continued.) 
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Have We Found A New Motor 
Fuel? 


Condensed from The 
John 


S gasoline about to be supplanted 
as a motor fuel by a synthetic 
alcohol which can be sold more 

cheaply? 

This is the dramatic possibility 
which seems not yet to have been 
glimpsed by the public in the dis- 
cussion in trade and technical circles 
of a product lately put on the market 
in Germany. If the predictions in 
regard to this fuel are realized, it 
will mean a revolution in the oil in- 
dustry with profound political and 
economic changes in its train. 

One of the most disturbing eco- 
nomic phenomena in the United 
States is the rapid depletion of our 
petroleum supply. The Smithsonian 
Institution predicts the end of our 
reserves by 1927. The United States 
Geological Survey estimates. that 
there remain underground in the 
United States and Alaska only 7,000 
million barrels as compared with 
53,000 million in the rest of the 
world. 

To get the full significance of 
these figures in their relation to our 
economic future one must glance at 
world oil politics of the past few 
years. In the struggle for new petro- 
leum sources abroad we have come 
off second best. All but a negligible 
portion of the 53,000 million bar- 
rels outside the United States now 
is under British control. It is not 
surprising, then, that the President's 
Oil Board has sent out during the 
past few weeks an emergency call for 
information on gasoline substitutes. 

This quest for substitutes, while 
in progress in the United States 
since 1907, has been carried on with 
unusual vigor since the end of the 
war. Up to the present time nearly 
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all experiments have been based on 
the idea of using ethyl alcohol. Po- 
tatoes, molasses, and beets have in 
turn been tried as sources. But 
costs of production have always been 
too high. Now from an unexpected 
source comes what appears to be a 
solution of the problem. 

In the lists of imports from Ger- 
many for the month of February there 
appeared opposite ‘‘Alcohol, methyl,” 
the notation 62,971 gallons. For 
years this space had been blank. In 
our alcohol trading with Germany we 
had always been exporters. When 
in March the import figure reached 
69,886 gallons with everything 
pointing to a progressive increase, it 
was evident that something revolu- 
tionary had occurred. 

What had occurred was the dis- 
covery and commercialization by the 
German chemical combine of ‘‘wood” 
alcohol made_ synthetically from 
water gas. As the process is under- 
stood here, a jet of steam is played 
on coal; the resulting liquid is 
placed under great pressure and 
passed over a catalyst. One yield is 
methyl alcohol. Another is “syn- 
thol,’’ a substance said to be more 
efficient than tetra-ethyl lead as a 
gasoline power-increasing agent, 
with the additional advantage of 
being non-poisonous to handle. 

The new process is a development 
of the idea by which Germans, when 
blockaded by the Allied fleets during 
the war, plucked their fertilizers and 
explosives from the air. The most 
important thing about it is that :t 
yields methyl alcohol, at a cost said 
to be a trifle under 18 cents per gal- 
lon. The cost of production by the 
wood-distillation process used by 
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American manufacturers is about 70 
cents. 


Produced at such a low cost the 
new alcohol looms up as an actual 
possible successor to gasoline. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles E. Lucka, 
head of the mechanical engineering 
department at Columbia, it could, if 
sold at 14 cents, drive 20-cent gaso- 
line from the field. But this com- 
putation is based upon present auto- 
mobile engine compression. Alcohol 
can be used under much higher com- 
pression than can gasoline and, says 
Dr. Lucke, in special engines the 
new German product might be com- 
petitive even on a basis of present 
costs. It should be noted that the 
present production cost of 18 cents 
per gallon is but the beginning of 
commercialization. Widening of 
markets and development of joint 
products would tend to reduce costs 
further. Moreover, another variable 
involved is the price of gasoline. As 
petroleum supplies dwindle the price 
of gasoline will, of course, tend to 
rise. In brief, in the new alcohol, 
gasoline appears to have a com- 
petitor. 

As a fuel, declares Dr. Lucke, the 
new alcohol should be superior tv 
gasoline in every way. Being com- 
paratively simple in chemical struc- 
ture it burns completely, leaving no 
residue. Moreover, it presents a 
smaller fire hazard since it may de 
quenched with water. 

“The principal difficulty involved 
in the transition from gasoline t9 
alcohol will be distribution,’’ says 
Dr. Lucke. To avoid touring diffi- 
culties the alcohol should be avail- 
able all over the country at once. 
For this reason existing fuel-distrib- 
uting agencies will probably have to 
be utilized. The best plan would be 
the introduction of the alcohol by de- 
grees. It could be mixed with gaso- 
line and the ratio gradually raised 
until the old fuel would be eliml- 
nated. 


The immediate problem presented, 
however, is the acquisition of the 
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process of production by someone in 
the United States. If one may place 
any credence in newspaper reports 
and trade gossip the Du Pont de Ne- 
mours Company has been negotiating 
directly with the Germans for the 
American rights. Simultaneously, ac- 
cording to the papers, the Du Poat 
Company has been erecting at 
Charleston, West Virginia, a plant to 
produce the new alcohol. One re- 
port, from the Berlin Bureau of the 
‘Daily News Record,’’ stated that the 
deal had been concluded and that a 
German commission was leaving for 
the United States to confer with the 
Du Pont Company on details. 


To get the economic implications 
of this situation it is necessary to 
consider other news items, apparent- 
ly unrelated, that have been ap- 
pearing simultaneously with the al- 
cohol reports. This group of items 
has centered about the tetra-ethyl 
lead or “loony gas’’ investigation. 
One report stated that the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, manufacturers 
of tetra-ethyl lead, had voluntarily 
suspended business pending the re- 
port of a special inquiry into the 
harmfulness of their product. An- 
other announced that the General 
Motors Corporation was about to in- 
troduce a special high-compression 
automobile engine. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, 
through ownership of 70 per cent of 
the stock, controls the General 
Motors Corporation. General Motors 
owns the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
jointly with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. One should 
not be surprised to see in the im- 
mediate future a new combination: 
Du Pont making the fuel alcohol, the 
Standard Oil Company distributing 
it, and General Motors controlling 
the high-compression engines in 
which to burn it. In suspending its 
sales voluntarily the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation may have been making 
the unselfish gesture of laying its 
cards on the table while keeping the 
syntho] ace up its sleeve. 
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The Case tor the Submarine 


Condensed from The Independent (June 6, '25) 
Willard Cooper 








You have heard the case for aviation. 
You believe, or you don't, that aircraft 
have made the battleship of today obso- 
lete. Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that there’s another weapon which 
can prove as good a case agaisnt and 
orthodox surface navy. 








HAT would happen to the Navy 

if another war should occur? 

General Mitchell has stated that 
surface vessels would be blown out 
of the water by airplane bombs. 
Many old-line officers of the Army 
and Navy scoff at this dictum, but 
if airplane bombs won't do it, then 
the submarines will. They are not 
ready yet—give them ten years. 
Suppose, then, that it is 1935 and 
that war has been declared upon the 
United States by a foreign power. 


Our battle fleet is on the Pacific 
Coast. To the horror of Los Angeles, 
it is at anchor in San Francisco Bay, 
ready to steam out and meet the 
attack of any hostile craft that may 
be reported. Airplanes swarm in the 
skies, flying far out to sea and back, 
searching constantly for the enemy. 
But no enemy appears. 

Yet the enemy has arrived and is 
anchored within ten miles of the 
Golden Gate. Because he is an- 
chored more than 50 feet below the 
surface, he is invisible; because his 
ships are swinging at anchor and not 
churning their propellers, he is— 
and this is more important still— 
inaudible. Once in a while, at night, 
an enemy craft may emerge to re- 
fresh and ventilate quarters which 
have not become really uncomfort- 
able, but might become so. The 
crew plays cards or does whatever 
sailors do to amuse themselves. 
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Finally, perhaps in deference to 
the protestations of Los Angeles or 
Seattle, the American fleet decides to 
come out of the bay. Aboard the 
submarine flagship, a sailor, micro- 
phones adjusted to his ears, reports: 
“They are coming out. Seventeen 
battleships, 24 destroyers, 10 cruis- 
ers. They are now in column for- 
mation, with the destroyers leadinz. 
The leading ship is 4,190 yards 
away, sailing 12 degrees west of 
south; she is making 12 knots.” 
This man has not been looking 
through a periscope; the ship is too 
far down for sight; he has only been 
hearing things. 

The flotilla commander gives his 
commands. Signals are exchanged 
with lightning rapidity. They must 
be quick because, with the giving of 
signals, the submarines disclose their 
proximity; there are also listeners on 
the battleships. Each submarine 
picks for itself a battleship. Scores 
of torpedoes are fired. Every last 
battleship is struck at least once, 
Some are sunk; a few are merely 
crippled. ‘The destroyers seek out 
the submarines, which immediately 
emerge 

The battle becomes a surface com- 
bat. The destroyers have speed; the 
submarines have power. The five- 
inch guns of the destroyers make a 
poor showing indeed against the ten 
and twelve-inch guns of the sub- 
marines. One by one, the destroyers 
go down. The submarines again sub- 
merge and make off to sea, invisible 
to the airplanes that appear from 
the Presidio. 

Perhaps you think the prediction 
the fevered imagining of a jingo. | 
don’t, and competent naval officers 
agree with me. The navy of the 
future, if it hopes to be successful, 
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must submerge. 
will have no chance. 


On the surface it 


What is more, the prediction is 
not based on anticipation of what 
may be accomplished with  sup- 
marines, but on knowledge of what 
has been accomplished. Listening 
devices are not yet so perfect that 
torpedoes may be discharged without 
showing a periscope, but they will 
soon be developed to that extent. 
Already, British submarines have 
been equipped with twelve-inch guns, 
and even heavier armament is pos- 
sible on a submarine, which can use 
the ocean to take up a good part of 
the shock of recoil. Torpedoes may 
not yet have been developed to the 
point where they may be accurately 
discharged at a target more than 
3,000 yards away, but this will be 
possible as soon as navies begin to 
make torpedo tubes capable of tak- 
ing a missile more than 21 inches in 
diameter. 

Listening devices, the most potent 
instruments of naval warfare, have 
been improved since the United States 
entered the World War. They are 
not yet out of the experimental 
stage, but they have progressed to 
the point where they are the chief 
reliance of any under-sea craft. For 
the submarine, to be effective, must 
play possum. Invisible itself, it must 
not divulge its presence by any 
sound. It must only wait for the 
enemy to approach. It needs no 
eyes when it can hear. Inaudible 
and invisible, it possesses a maximum 
of defensive strength. Its torpedoes 
give it a maximum of offensive 
strength. 

The only adequate defense against 
a submarine is a submarine. This 
was proved in the World War. A 
surface vessel, to be secure in a 
heavy sea, must make seaway and 
must keep her screws churning. This 
divulges her presence and location 
to a submarine. But a submarine can 
submerge, stop her engines, anchor 
to the bottom, and wait until she 
hears the screws of another ship. A 
submarine, itself playing possum, 
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alone maintains its secrecy from the 
prying eyes and ears of anofher sub- 
marine. Moreover, torpedoes are far 
more valuable in fighting a subma- 
rine than are the greatly overrated 
depth charges which were used dur- 
ing the World War. Still more, tor- 
pedoes may be devised which will ex- 
plode by means of a time fuse as well 
as on contact, giving them the same 
value as depth charges plus their 
normal value. 


The submarine service, being 
largely experimental at present, suf- 
fers from the inability to advertise 
itself as efficiently as the air service. 
Also, it needs money. An S-boat de- 
signed for coast defense is given a 
budget of $2,500 a quarter on which 
to make repairs and purchase lubri- 
cating oil. Experimentatign is al- 
ways handicapped by parsimony, and 
such a budget is little less. 

But experimentation is going on. 
Doctors are trying to solve problems 
that arise from the crowded life of 
a submarine. Chemists are trying 
to perfect air purifiers. Engineers 
are forever inventing improvements 
to the Diesel engines and the electric 
dynamos. Scientists are assisting 
the Government to perfect the listen- 
ing devices now existing. 

There's an esprit in the submarine 
service. Both officers and enlisted 
men dislike the idea of getting out 
of submarines. These things may 
combine yet to produce a Mitchell. 

Whether a Mitchell is produced or 
not, the submarine service will pro- 
duce much of material benefit to our 
Navy. It was largely owing to the 
submarine listening device that ships 
became equipped with, sonic sound- 
ing devices—machines that send a 
sound wave to the bottom of the sea 
from the bottom of the ship, time the 
rebound, and thereby estimate the 
depth. This one invention has made 
navigation almost foolproof and has 
made submarine navigation for long 
distances under water, without even 
the aid of a periscope, a possibility. 

My prophecy is that the submarine 
is the only warship with a future. 
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“Aquiculture”—or a Fishless Future 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (May 30, '25) 
Robert L. Duffus 


AST year the average American 
L ate between 18 and 20 pounds 
of fish; the average Englishman, 
from 50 to 65 pounds of fish; the 
average Japanese, 200 pounds of fish. 
And yet man continues to obtain 
his fish supply from the sea in hap- 
hazard fashion, as his remote an- 
cestors hunted wild animals. All 
this must be changed. ‘Aquicul- 
ture,’ or sea farming, must supple- 
ment agriculture. Fish must be 
grown, like corn or apples, and pro- 
tected, like deer and quail. Man 
cannot continue to reap unless he 
first plants. 

This is not theory. It is cold fact, 
established by the Federal Bureau of 
Fisheries. For example, in 1893, 
nine million pounds of halibut were 
landed at the two ports of Boston 
and Gloucester; in 1923, only five 
million pounds. Ina very few years, 
at this rate, there will be no commer- 
cial halibut whatever. The reason 
is simple. The halibut takes from 
12 to 15 years to grow up, and he 
feeds in certain limited areas where 
the water is comparatively shallow. 
The fishermen know these places, 
and they catch the halibut before 
he has time to raise a normal-size4d 
halibut family. The fishermen are 
working themselves out of a job. 

The salmon, a far more important 
food fish, is traveling the same path. 
He has been practically cleaned out 
of the North Atlantic, where he was, 
as late as 30 years ago, pretty com- 
mon. He is in danger of being 2x- 
terminated along the Pacific coast. 
because the fishermen will not obey 
the Biblical injunction to take 
thought for the morrow. They 
make their catches at or near 
the river mouths, which sometimes. 
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in the breeding season, are almost 
solid masses of fish. This wholesale 
slaughter eliminates not only the 
adults but also the descendants those 
adults would have had. 

The result makes itself known in 
the reports of the catch. In 1899, 
60 per cent came from the three 
Pacific States; in 1922 about 14 per 
cent. The salmon fishers had pushed 
farther north, into the icy waters of 
the Alaskan coast. But they fol- 
lowed the same wasteful tactics, with 
the result that the total salmon catch 
for the Pacific coast reached its peak 
about 1919, and has since been de- 
clining. Only the most vigorous con- 
servation measures will save this 
rich food supply. 

Sometimes the fault does not lie 
with the fishermen. Once the Sus- 
quehanna River was full of shad. In 
1880, 2,149,000 pounds of this de- 
lightful fish were taken from this 
one river. Somebody built a dam 
near the mouth, and the shad were 
no longer able to get upstream to 
spawn. In 1921 only 25,580 pounds 
were taken. 

The salmon, the river herring and 
the shad are alike in this respect. 
Consequently there can never be any 
more of them in the sea than can 
find room to spawn in the rivers that 
run into the sea. Close any of these 
streams with dams or nets, pollute 
them with sewage, and there will be 
a proportionate decline in the num- 
ber of shad, salmon and river her- 
ring which will thereafter appear on 
our dinner tables. 

What is true of these fish is equal- 
ly true of shellfish. They are being 
depleted. Thirty million pounds of 
lobster were taken off the New Eng- 
land coast in 1889. In 1921 the 
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catch had fallen 
pounds. 
tragedy—for a bitter tragedy it is 


to twelve million 
And the pity is that this 


for the lobster fishermen—is_ un- 
necessary. The maritime provinces 
of Canada faced the same situation 
some years ago. They took proper 
measures of conservation and their 
catch of lobsters has since remained 
practically stationary. 


The crab, too, is growing scarce. 
Between 1880 and 1915 the crab 
fishermen of Maryland and Virginia 
prospered amazingly, their output 
rising from 3,000,000 to about 59.- 
000,000 pounds. But they caught 
their victims too young, or by care- 
less methods killed more than they 
brought ashore. The output is now 
down to about 22,000,000 pounds. 


We are not yet so badly off for 
oysters, partly because hard experi- 
ence taught us long ago that the 
best way to be sure of getting oysters 
when you want them is to plant them, 
like so many hills of potatoes. Yet 
in ten years the country’s production 
of this delectable bi-valve decreased 
from 25,000,000 to 20,000,000 
pounds. Much of this decrease was 
due to the pollution of areas where 
oysters had formerly been abundant. 


But even in Chesapeake Bay, 
where there is no pollution, the sup- 
ply is kept down by careless methods 
of gathering. The oyster will not 
grow unless he has something per- 


manent to attach himself to. The 
best thing for this purpose is the 
shell of one of his ancestors. But 


oystermen have been dredging up 
the shells and selling them for 
chicken food or other purposes. 


These losses are even more im- 
portant than the bare figures indi- 
cate, for they took place while the 
population, wealth and food needs of 
the country were increasing tremen:i- 
ously. To keep pace with our grow- 
ing population we should have 
doubled our supply of fish. 
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The way to get more fish is to 
plant more and take better care of 
what we have. Science must replace 
the present hit-or-miss methods. We 
must diversify the crops, just as land 
farmers do, by using more of such 
fish as mackerel, bluefish and sea 
herring, which spend their entire 
lives at sea and are therefore not 
easily depleted. 


We must stop catching sea fish 
too young or before they have 
spawned. We must take artificial 
means of increasing the natural sup- 
ply. The Bureau of Fisheries has 
done much to prevent the exhaustion 
of fresh-water fish by distributing 
spawn, eggs, fry and fingerlings, of 
which it has sent out more than five 
billion in a single year. The plant- 
ing of sea fish is not so far advanced, 
yet not only oysters, crabs, and 
lobsters, but haddock, salmon and 
many other food fish can be propa- 
gated artificially. 


’ 


How far ‘‘aquiculture”’ can go and 
how much food can ultimately be 
taken out of the ocean is still un- 
certain. We do know, however, that 
the fish crop is no more limitless 
than are the corn crops of Nebraska. 


The Bureau of Fisheries has been 
studying the ocean feeding grounds 
for many years. Out of this may 
come a real science of sea farming. 
Our children may see the time when 
salt-water ranches on the banks of 
Newfoundland or off the mouth of 
the Columbia will be as important 
as the farms of Iowa or the market 
gardens of New England. 


We can’t be sure, however. Ig- 
norance and waste are putting up a 
hard fight against science and con- 
servation. Our great food fishes may 
provide sustenance for populations 
yet unborn. Or they may follow the 
buffalo, the dodo and the great auk 
into extinction. 
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Doctor Fosdick Asks A Question 


Condensed from The Delineator (July ’25) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


EFORE the great fireplace of a 
B Puritan house, such as was built 

in Massachusetts in the 17th 
century, this message is being writ- 
ten. No longer do such ancient rooms 
look out on forests haunted by the 
fear of Indians. No longer must 
their owners wrest a living from 
farmland so stony that one could 
cross it without touching ground; 
on which, as an old Puritan said, if 
they could not raise crops, they could 
at least raise men. 

For this room now is safely housed 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in the City of New York. Around 
it grows the wealthiest civilization 
that history has known. Strange 
contrast! On the anniversary of the 
nation’s birthday a message may well 
come from this old room with its 
bare yet beautiful simplicities, set so 
significantly in the midst of our rich- 
est and most populous city. 

As one sits here before the fire- 
place the room seems to grow vocal 
as though proud of what it has stood 
for in the nation’s history. And this 
is what the old room seems to say: 

“Whatever we may have lacked 
in those departed days, we did pro- 
duce character. From homes like 
this there did come sturdy men and 
women. It was the glory of the new 
land with its hardships and discipline 
that it reared strong personalities. 
Has the emphasis shifted? With all 
your new abilities you are producing 
things. No nation ever produced so 
many things. In all that invention 
ean devise, skill make, energy mul- 
tiply, salesmanship market, you are 
the wonder of history, and you are 
growing rich producing things. Yet 
a nation’s life, like a man’s, does not 
consist in the abundance of the 
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things that it possesses. Let a Puri- 
tan home cry to this new luxurious 
America: With all your power to pro- 
duce things, beware lest your interest 
slip away from those forces in the na- 
tional life that produce character.” 

History is clear about one truth: 
The final test of any institution or 
civilization is the quality of person- 
ality that it produces. Any land or 
organization, let it create whatever 
else it may, if it fail to create char- 
acter is committing suicide. Long 
ago Jesus stated that law in succinct 
and telling form: “Whosoever 
would be first among you, shall be 
servant of all.’’ That is to say, noth- 
ing is really great except in so far 
as it helps personality. 


How simple that sounds! How 
brief the formula is! So Newton's 
formula of gravitation is brief and 
simple. Yet mankind lived on this 
planet many milleniums' without 
guessing it, and when once seen that 
simple statement organized the 
whole universe into coherent and un- 
derstandable order. Such also is 
Jesus formula of abiding greatness. 
Ages had passed and had net seen 
it. But He did see it. He precipi- 
tated it into a phrase. It is the law 
of gravitation in the moral universe: 
No abiding greatness in man or in- 
stitution except in useful personality. 

When He said that, Rome was mis- 
tress of the world. She seemed very 
great. But imperial luxury and de- 
cay already had set in. Still Rome 
was resplendent, but she was not 
producing men. 


Is America in the future going to 
meet this test? If so we must attend 
to some neglected factors in our na- 
tion’s life with a deeper and more 
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devotion than 


intelligent 
showing now. 

Let us look to our homes! 
tion’s home life is the garden of its 


we are 
A ni- 


manhood. There are the roots of 
our character and the sustenance of 
our quality. No people ever can 
rise above the level of its homes. 

The president of one of our great- 
est colleges recently has said that 
behind every case of serious disci- 
pline with which he dealt in his stu- 
dent body, in the preceding year, 
he found a wrecked home. We can 
never cure this evil of ruined family 
life by merely tinkering with symp- 
toms like divorce. The source of the 
trouble lies deeper. Too many peo- 
ple seek marriage as a means pri- 
marily of selfish happiness. They 
measure marriage alike in prospect 
and in their estimation of its success 
or failure by the test of personal 
pleasure only, and real homes can 
not be built on that basis. Some of 
us had fathers and mothers who were 
happy. They weathered the storms, 
bore the burdens, faced the problems, 
rejoiced in the privileges of life to- 
gether. They were very happy, but 
it was largely because they were not 
thinking primarily of themselves. 
They were thinking of the children. 
A home to them was an agency of 
social service. What might they not 
do for the nation and the world 
through their home? 

Such homes have been the breed- 
ing-places of character in our nation; 
and if such home life in America 
fails, if fewer Hannahs pray for their 
Samuels before they are born, and 
dedicate them to service when they 
come, then all our wealth and all 
our power can not save us. What 
shall it profit a nation, if gaining 
the whole world of markets, it lose 
the home life that produces char- 
acter? 

Let us look to our. schools. It 
is important but it is not primarily 
important whether we have so many 
more factories to produce so many 
more things, but what we do with 
our schools is supremely important. 
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There are plenty of people in this 
country to make things. But folk 
who will give their lives to building 
intelligent character in the youth are 
laying the foundations of society. 


Let us look to our industries. The 
production of character is no more 
the concern of home and school that 
it is of industry. Any economic sys- 
tem which, producing money, does 
not produce men is committing sui- 
cide. Beware of 12-hour shifts, of 
the labor of children in factories, of 
conditions that keep four million of 
our people habitually below the pov- 
erty line, of bad housing for the 
workers, of all misuses of autocratic 
power that crush the laborer’s self- 
respect. 


Finally, let us look to our religion. 
In this country church and state are 
supposed to be separate. Yet they 
are not entirely separate. The state 
does subsidize the church. The 
church pays no taxes. The state, 
knowing that character is the foun- 
dation of society, has been unwilling 
to tax an institution on which it 
thought it could rely to produce 
character, and the state has a right 
to expect a good return on that ia- 
vestment. The one reason why man- 
kind has allowed the Christian 
chureh to go on is that, with all her 
mistakes, the miracle of transformed 
character has been taking place in 
her for 20 centuries. 

Let us look then to our religion! 
Let us waste no time on unessent!1} 
concerns! Let our theology be simple 
and usable, our sectarian loyalties 
lightly worn! Only one thing cen- 
trally matters: Build character. 
Undergird life with the motives, 
faiths, sanctions and convictions that 
create character. 


Such is the message which might 
well come to the new America from 
the beautiful old rooms in which our 
forefathers once lived. God grant that 
the nation may not prove too proud 
to learn afresh the everlasting truth 
for which those ancient rooms still 
stand. Are we producing character? 
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The Doctor as Architect 


Excerpts from The Saturday Evening Post (May 16, ’25) 
Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


S you go carefully over the 
A pinkest of new babies, you can 

put your finger on this defect 
or that, which was due to the lack 
of proper care for his mother during 
a certain period of his prenatai life. 
Roughly speaking, 100 out of every 
1,000 babies born die during their 
first year. And of this heavy death 
roll, 40 per cent, or a little less than 
half, occur during the first two 
months of life and are due to diseases 
and conditions which existed before 
birth. About half these developed in 
the prenatal period and could have 
been prevented by proper care. 

We now have a whole division of 
specialists in the diseases of chil- 
dren, who frankly call themselves 
prenatalists, and who devote a con- 
siderable portion of their ciime to 
the study and treatment of the condi- 
tions which produce disease in chil- 
dren during the prenatal period. 
There are even chairs of prenatal 
medicine in some of our most dis- 
tinguished medical schools. These 
specialists declare unequivocally that 
the months before birth are far the 
most important and impressionable 
period of human life, and that by 
going back almost to the very be- 
ginnings of the germ of the new life 
they can exercise an influence over 
health and growth second to none. 

Our prenatalists are already great- 
ly diminishing the grave risks of 
pregnancy to the mother, as well as 
providing a better and more whole- 
some environment for the growth of 
the child, by detecting and clearing 
up at an early period diseased condi- 
tions of liver and kidneys and thy- 
roid glands, due to the extra strains 
of childbearing. 

By giving the mother regular 
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courses of iodine or of thyroid ex- 
tract, they can prevent the enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland and render 
the child much less likely to deveiop 
goiter. By including in her diet 
fruits, milk and vegetables contain- 
ing lime, they can both prevent the 
breaking down of her own teeth and 
make the growth of the child’s teeth 
within the gums more vigorous and 
more perfect. By keeping the mother 
constantly under observation fron 
the earliest recognition, they have 
already diminished both the risks of 
childbirth and the high percentage of 
deaths in the first two months of 
child life. 

The child is born with certain im- 
munities. First comes Nature’s own 
supply of nourishment, which not 
only gives the child three times 
greater chances. of survival than 
bottle feeding but also makes him 
grow straight and strong and resist- 
ing. The second protection is the 
warm golden sunshine without which 
our human buds and flowerlets can- 
not live and thrive any more than 
other flowers can. 

Plants grow pale and crooked and 
stunted in the dark, and so do babies. 
The whole of rickets, for instance, 
and most of the tuberculosis can be 
prevented by sunshine. But window 
light will not do, because glass takes 
most of the virtue out of sunlight. 
It means keeping our babies out-of- 
doors or on porches or before open 
south windows the greater part of 
the sunlit hours—with eyes and 
heads well shaded—especially in 
winter. 

In the second and third years our 
little manikin begins to run the 
gauntlet of the little fevers. But 
even here Nature has provided a 
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shield for him. 
hatched into the world loaded with 
yolk food enough for three days, 
so our human nestling is born loaded 
with immunity to most of the minor 
infectious diseases. 


As the chick is 


This immunity lasts in most in- 
stances for six months against colds, 
from six months to a year for 
measles and for nearly twe years 
against scarlet fever and diptheria. 
The protective substances or immune 
bodies come at birth from the 
mother’s blood and the supply is kept 
up later by the mother’s milk. The 
second protection comes from the 
sun, for its healing rays are just as 
bad for bugs as they are good for 
babies. Most bacilli curl up and die 
in an hour’s sun bath, which means 
that for nine-tenths of the time 
babies are in the open air they are 
practically safe from infections. 

From the second to the fourth 
year is the chosen hunting ground 
of the cripplers which warp and 
twist the little bodies. There is 
something especially pathetic in the 
thought of a crippled child with a 
whole life long of blemish and handi- 
cap to look forward to. One of the 
most gratifying features of construc- 
tive medicine today is the rapidity 
with which the pitiful army of cri»- 
ples is diminishing in numbers. We 
are not making or permitting t0 
grow up more than 50 per cent as 
many crippled children as we did a 
generation ago. In fact we may 
broadly say that there is no longer 
any excuse for permitting a child 
to grow up or remain a cripple, and 
in future almost every crippled child 
means a doctor’s or parent’s neglect. 

This improvement has come about 
from the simple fact that the agen- 
cies responsible for the crippling of 
children are the more serious in- 
fections—scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, infantile paralysis, 
rheumatism and rickets, and only 
about 1 in 12 are from conditions 
existing at birth. Now all these 
conditions except infant paralysis, 
whose cause we do not yet know, are 
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both preventable and curable. Pre- 
vent tuberculosis in childhood and 
you prevent practically all hunch- 
backs, a large share of spinal] disease, 
most cases of hip-joint disease, and 
a large percentage of suppurations 
of knees, ankles, wrists and elbows. 
Also, we are now finding that proper 
‘are and complete cure of tonsillitis, 
sore throat, rheumatism and chorea 
will largely prevent that grave en- 
gine trouble, a damaged heart valve, 
which now handicaps 1 in 50 of us 
all our lives long. 


If deformities occur, treatment ny 
exposure to sunshine and fresh air, 
at the seaside or up in the hills or 
mountains, will cure three-quarters 
of the cases, in the sense, at least, 
of making them free from pain and 
able to take care of themselves an‘1 
earn a living in fair comfort. 

In fine, here is the situation of the 
doctor-architect today: By watch- 
ful, contant care and skilled vigi- 
lance, from the first fluttering begin- 
nings of the flickering new life, 
through the prenatal period, througn 
the perils of the Little Fevers and 
the barrage of the Cripplers, past the 
flying onslaught of the Lamers of 
the heart valves, chorea, tonsillitis 
and rheumatism—he can have the 
proud satisfaction of seeing his tiny 
charges come through straight and 
sturdy and ruddy. 

His alert eye can keep constant 
track of what diseases are prevalent, 
and the probable direction of their 
spread, through the admirable health 


bulletins issued weekly and even 
daily by Federal, state and city 
health authorities. Then he can 


quickly run over in his mind which 
of his child patients have lost their 
birth immunity and are in need of 
protection for life by vaccines, or for 
a brief danger period by antitoxins. 
Then he can ring up their mothers 
and inform them promptly. His 
pricelessly valuable, if prosaic, jo» 
is to keep his patients from ever 
becoming patients, not the dramatic 
stunt of snatching them from the 
jaws of death. 
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Vacation 


Condensed from the Scientific American (June ’25) 


Albert G. Ingalls, Associate 








The trouble with vacations is that they 
have a way of being just what their 
name implies—too vacant. Few human 
experiences are worse than that of the 
individual who finds himself sitting 
around in the country or at the seashore 
with 24 hours a day on his hands and 
nothing interesting to do with it... Here 
is where science can help. Anywhere in 
the out of doors the amateur geologist 
may find opportunity for real fun. — 
Editor of Scientific American. 








NE need not be a professional 
QO geologist to understand and 

interpret the scientific meaning 
of the earth’s features. He can 
easily learn to explain the origin of 
the mountains, rivers and lakes as 
he motors along a country highway, 
as he tramps over the fields and hills, 
or even as he sees them from the 
window of a railway coach. A vaca- 
tion camper can get much scientific 
knowledge, and fun, from a week’s 
observation of the geological fea- 
tures in the neighborhood of his 
camp. 

Why is it that the hilly farms of 
New England are covered with round- 
ed granite boulders, while there are 
many whole states in which it is hard 
to find a stone big enough to throw 
at a cat? Why is the soil red in the 
south, and gray or drab in the north? 
Why do some mountains look as if 
they had actually been folded up by 
some giant force, while others have 
flat tops and are made up of level 
strata of rocks? These are some of 
the more obvious things the amateur 
geologist will wish to answer, and 
the answers are quite easily obd- 
tained. 

One can learn to interpret the pow- 
erful forces which have modified the 
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Geology 


Editor, Scientific American 


face of the earth into its present 
form by learning the basic principles 
by which they work. These forces 
continue to act on the earth’s crust, 
just as they always have, and at 
about the same speed. The so-called 
“awful cataclysms” of the past are 
not held by science to have taken 
place. It is true, the shape of the 
continents has been altered many 
times in the past, but these vast 
changes occurred so gradually that 
they would not even have been noted 
by any single observer. 

Standing on some elevated promi- 
nence overlooking a flat valley in 
which a river winds its way, you 
wonder why it is so crooked? Were 
you to straighten the river by means 
of a dredge it would not remain 
straight, for some small obstruction 
would soon throw the current glanc- 
ingly against one bank and that bank 
would be cut away for a distance by 
the stream. From this one bank 
the water would then be deflected to 
the other, cutting thatin turn. Thus 
within a short time the stream would 
again build up a system of meander 
curves. The material cut away at 
impinging points of the stream Is 
partly deposited on the same bank 
lower down. In this manner these 
broad curves slowly shift from one 
side to the other side of the valley, 
often becoming so looped that they 
meet. 

Glaciers are most powerful agents 
for modifying the features of the 
earth. The North American conti- 
nent was once invaded by a great, 
continuous sheet of ice very much 
like that which still covers most of 
Greenland. Perhaps it was over a 
mile thick. The evidences of its 
work are today clearly decipherable 
to the geologist. 

Canada and most of the area north 
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of a line reaching from New York 
City as far west as Montana, were 
glaciated by the great ice sheet. The 
ice scraped up most of the soil and 


rocks which stood in its way, in- 
corporated them into its own mass 
and used them as powerful cutting 
tools to wear away other rocks. 

As the ice finally melted back, the 
rock and soil which it had plowed 
up and moved many miles were left 
along that line. Much of it is gravel, 
but some of it is in the form of great 
boulders. These are the “hari- 
heads”’ of New England farms. 


Before the glacier came, the soil 
in the north was brown, just as it 
is today farther south where the 
glacier did not reach. The soil in 
the north was removed by the ice, 
and other soil composed of freshly 
ground-up rock was left in its places. 
Because this new soil has not yet 
had time to oxidize it is still drab 
in color. Sometime it too, will turn 
red, but not for many thousands of 
years. 

The glacier dug some of the stream 
valleys very much deeper, and when 
it finally melted back it left behind 
it large quantities of gravel and sand 
to plug up the northern ends of many 
of these valleys. Thus the Finger 
Lakes were formed in New York 
State. 

The great stresses of the earth 
have in the past folded up rocks 
which were thousands of feet in 
thickness, just as you would fold a 
magazine, and they still do. Rocks 
that would be brittle to quick de- 
formations of this sort were gradu- 
ally bent without much fracture by 
forces acting over great lengths of 
time. Such mountain folds are 
shown to exceptionally good advant- 
age to the motorist who rides through 
any of the numerous water gaps in 
the Appalachians. Here their cross- 
sections are exposed. 


There are three great divisions of 
rocks, the igneous, which have been 
formed from molten masses—for ex- 
ample, granite; the sedimentary, 
which have been formed under water 
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by the deposit of sand and other 
sediments and later consolidated— 
for example, sandstone, shale; and 
the metamorphic, which are rocks of 
either of the foregoing divisions 
which have been changed or meta- 
morphosed by heat, pressure or chem- 
ical action into rocks of a different 


nature. Thus limestone is metamor- 
phosed into marble; shale becomes 
slate; 


sandstone becomes quartzite. 
Igneous rocks are disintegrated by 
frost and other natural forces, and 
their components are carried down 
towards or into the sea to be rede- 
posited in layers which may later be- 


come consolidated into sedimentary 
rocks. 


Acid attacks limestone strongly. 
Rainwater contains carbonic acid 
taken from the air by the rain. This 
acid gradually eats the limestone 
over which it flows, teaving irregular 
surfaces and sometimes enlarging 
small underground fissures to such 
an extent that they become caves. 


In Kentucky such caves are numer- 
os. 


Often there are displacements of 
one of two jointed rock masses, callsd 
faults. If they occur siddenly they 
cause shocks. Shocks of this sort, 
produced by the slipping of large 
earth masses are thought to account 
for earthquakes. The San Francisco 
earthquake was caused by a fault 
line 400 miles in length and roughly 
parallel to the seacoast. 


One could go on indefinitely de- 
scribing the interesting phenomena 
of the earth’s surface. The best way 
to understand them, however, is to 
get out and see them, at the same 
time learning their significance from 
some good book on geology. 

If you spend part of your vacation 
geologizing, the keen intcrest awak- 
ened will lead you to spend many an 
interesting evening next winter read- 
ing about earth science. The field 
of observation is unlimited and ever- 
varying. Finally, it takes one out 
of doors and into the country, where 
man naturally belongs. 
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The Dalton Plan 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (Mar. '25) 


Henry Rood 


This article supplements one on the 
same subject, from The New Republic, 
in the June Digest. 


NEW day has dawned and the 
A old-fashioned school is rapidly 

passing away—the school you 
and I attended. In its place has 
come the schoolroom with comfort- 
able chairs and tables of various 
sizes instead of single desks and 
wooden benches. Around the tables 
boys and girls gather in groups of 
two or three or half a dozen, study- 
ing together, helping one another. 
They talk about their work as much 
as they choose, so long as they do 
not disturb those at adjacent tables. 
When any of the pupils needs fur- 
ther assistance he or she unhesitat- 
ingly goes to the teacher for indi- 
vidual instruction. There is no noise, 
no confusion. The teacher does not 
have to ‘“‘keep order,’ because the 
pupils do so themselves. 

But this is not all. Under the 
new methods the younger pupils re- 
ceive an assignment of work to b2 
done for a whole week in advance, 
while high-school students may have 
assignments for an entire month 
ahead. Thus the pupil can see at a 
glance just how one lesson leads on 
to another. 

Furthermore, the pupil does not 
have to remain in any particular 
room longer than he or she wishes. 
Each of them may go freely from 
one part of the building to another 
without asking permission from the 
teacher, visiting library, laboratory, 
manual training, or other room, 
whenever the pupil wishes to do so 
for purposes of study, experiment, 
or practice. 

Boys and girls who are unusually 
bright in one study or another are 
not held back to a mediocre aver- 
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age. Those who are a little slower 
in one direction or another are not 
pushed forward by teachers in the 
effort to keep them up to a standard 
beyond their natural ability. As a 
whole they are reported as progress- 
ing more rapidly, learning more 
thoroughly, and being vastly happier 
with the new system than with the 
old. And to cap the climax, all this 
is accomplished without the necessity 
for any home-work except in the 
senior high school. 

The basic idea of this radical de- 
parture in educatior.al method origi- 
nated more than a decade ago in the 
mind of Helen Parkhurst, who at 
the age of 17 became teacher of a 
rural school in Wisconsin. Little by 
little she experimented with the idea, 
with results surprising as well as 
gratifying. She spent years of stucy 
perfecting what is generally known 
as the Dalton plan, before she first 
installed it, on a considerable scale, 
in the High School of Dalton, Mass. 

That was in 1919. In England 
more than 2,000 schools are now 
using it, and it has been adopted tu 
a greater or less extent in France, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, Poland, 
South Africa, China, Australia. In 
February, 1924, Miss Parkhurst re- 
ceived word that the All-Soviet Gov- 
ernment at Moscow had decided to 
use her plan in the schools of Russia. 
In 1923 a commission of Japanese 
educators, after a world tour of three 
years spent in examining the schools 
of leading countries, unanimously 
declared Miss Parkhurst’s system as 
the best ever evolved, and recom- 
mended its adoption throughout the 
Japanese Empire. 

The United States seems to be 
trailing at the end of the procession. 
But it seems probable that a year 
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hence there may be not less than 
4,000 American schools using the 
Dalton plan; and such a demand has 
sprung up for teachers competent to 
install it that two of the largest uni- 
versities are said to be planning 
teachers’ training-courses with this 
end in view. 

The most interesting feature of 
Miss Parkhurst’s system is its ex- 
treme simplicity. It can be used in 
any school, by pupils above the fifth 
or sixth grade, and may be installed 
with a minimum of expense. It does 
not interfere with the course of 
study. 

In order to obtain a clear view 
of the Dalton plan, we may take as 
an illustration a pupil in the eighth 
grade named Robert Brown. After 
attending morning assembly of the 
whole school he goes with his fellow 
pupils to the eighth grade room, 
where the adviser of that grade aids 
the pupils to lay out their work for 
the day. This usually takes not more 
than 15 minutes because each of 


them knows, as a rule, just whut 
he or she intends to do. 
Robert has had little difficulty 


with history, perhaps, ind decides to 
take up that subject at once. So he 
goes to the history room. It is the 
first day of the school-week, and he 
is handed two or three mimeograph 
sheets outlining the work he is to 
perform during this week. The par- 
ticular subject is the Mexican war. 
So Robert sits down wherever he 
chooses and begins to read the mim- 
eographed sheets. If properly’ pre- 
pared, they are so written as to cap- 
ture the pupil’s interest at the ou'- 
set, making him eager to go on and 
find out for himself what happened. 
Then follows a schedule of the work 
he is to complete during this week, 
the principal points in it being men- 
tioned, as well as references which 
give pages and paragraphs of the 
history books he is to study. 

So he settles down to work; but 
after a while comes upon a passaze 
in the book which puzzles him. He 
speaks about this matter to an 
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eighth-grade boy beside him, and 
asks a girl sitting back of him. 
Neither of them is quite clear on the 
point, so he goes to the teacher, and 
after she has explained the passage 
he comes back and repeats what she 
said to the others with whom he 
had spoken. At the end of perhaps 
35 minutes he finds that he has com- 
pleted two units of that week’s his- 
tory contract. And he marks this 
on a graph. Then he places a corre- 
sponding mark on a large graph 
hanging on the wall, opposite his 
name. Thus the teacher constantly 
knows the progress or lack of prog- 
ress every pupil is making. 

When she finds that some of them 
are falling behind the average in his- 
tory, she asks such pupils to meet 
her at a certain hour. When that 
time comes the history room is closed 
to all except these, whom she helps 
to surmount whatever difficulties 
they have encountered. 


The same method prevails in other 
subjects. While Robert may be a 
little slow in history, he may be un- 
usually keen in mathematics, say, or 
chemistry, and for that reason easily 
completes his contract therein, and 
is ready to go on with the next one. 
But before being permitted to do 
so he has to pass an individual test 
not only in American history, but in 
all the other subjects he is carrying. 
If successful he can go ahead just 
as rapidly as he sees fit. Every girl 
and every boy stands on his or her 
own feet, as they must do a little 
later when they go out into the world. 

There can be little doubt that this 
plan gives the teachers more to do 
than in former times, and that not a 
few of them are against it. But 
the great majority with whom I have 
talked are more than willing to ac- 
cept the extra burden it imposes, be- 
‘cuse they are so delighted with the 
progress of the pupils under their 
care, because disorder has practically 
vanished, and because the pupils are 
so eager, so ambitious to do their 


best, and withal so happy and con- 
tented. 
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America and Roman Catholicism—3 


Condensed from The Forum (May '25) 


Frederick Joseph Kinsman 








In the June Forum a prominent non- 
Catholic quotes official Catholic utter- 
ances in refutation of the position taken 
by Dr. Kinsman. This article will be 
condensed in the next issue of the 
Digest. 


HE April Forum [Reader’s Di- 
"Ty ont May issue] contained an ar- 

raignment of the Catholic Church. 
Some of the charges were misunder- 
standings due to indirect knowledge; 
others, confusions between teachings 
of Catholicism and failures of some 
Catholics in practice; still others, 
spectres of imagination. Yet the 
article is useful as a contribution 
toward clearing of issues. Open dis- 
cussion, if conducted by thoughtful 
men, is good for any cause. The 
Catholic Church can only gain by 
being brought into light. 

The charges are of two sorts, those 
against principles and those against 
practices. “The Roman Church con- 
demns every political, social, and 
educational ideal that a_ patriotic 
American holds_ sacred.’ “The 
Catholic faith conflicts with democ- 
racy.””’ And the source of all this 
evil is the authority of the Pope. 

The Pope represents authority in 
religion; and this is the chief thing 
which many repudiate. The issue is 
between Christianity regarded as 2 
“religion of authority’ and priva.e 
judgment impatient of all restraint. 
If religion be merely guess-work, one 
man’s guess is as good as another's. 
If there be no certainty concerning 
God and the unseen world, one re- 
ligion is as good as another, because 
all are equally indifferent. Private 
judgment in its early states makes 
every man his own pope; further 
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evolved, it questions even its own 
infallibility. 

The Catholic has no doubts con- 
cerning the existence of his own soul, 
its divine origin, and eternal des- 
tiny. He has no doubt that God has 
given means for his soul’s guidance 
in a divinely-instituted society, the 
Church. He believes in the Pope as 
the personification of the authority 
and unity of this spiritual brother- 
hood. 

Three presuppositions determine 
all his thought and action: first, that 
Christianity is the one true religion; 
second, that Christ is represented on 
earth by the Church; and, third, that 
this Church is the visible body of 
which the Pope is earthly head. No 
Catholie ever believed that “tthe Pope 
is identified with God’’; but every 
Catholic does believe that Jesus 
Christ, Himself God, instituted that 
society in which at the present time 
Pope Pius XI represents a supreme 
authority. The papal function must 
be related to the Church’s beliefs in 
divine revelation. 

There is nothing in these beliefs 
which conflicts with any American 
ideal. An American may not believe 
that there is one true version of 
Christianity; yet, as American, he 
cannot object to those who do. In 
a vague way, the American Republic 
recognizes religion as a good thing; 
but concerning the number and com- 
parative value of religious systems 
it expresses no judgments whatso- 
ever. It leaves responsibility for 
these to the consciences of its indi- 
vidual citizens, merely offering to 
all religions alike a fair field and no 
favor. ... Religious equality as a 
national policy involves tolerance in 
temper and practice. Those with 
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deepest convictions are alWays re- 
spectful to every other form of sin- 
cerity and loyalty. 

The point of objection to Catholics, 
however, is not that they are con- 


vinced of the superiority of their 
faith, but that, given the opportunity, 
they would impose it on others. In 
past centuries, Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike enforced religious uni- 
formity whenever they found them- 
selves in power. Yet what everybody 
used to do, nobody does now, ercept 
the Bolsheviki. There is no good 
reason why any should still think 
that Catholicism stands for imposi- 
tion of faith by force. 

In justification of their suspicions, 
anti-Catholics have often cited, as is 
done in the April Forum, certain 
passages from the Syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX issued in 1864. Taken out 
of their context in the history of 
the time, and when given a context 
of an alien spirit, they sound for- 
midable. Yet the Syllabus stands 
for nothing but unflinching loyalty to 
the faith. Consider the eited de- 
tails. 

“The ecclesiastical power must ex- 
ercise its authority without the as- 
sent of the civil power.’”’ Translated 
into terms of today, this means that 
the Methodists and Baptists of New 
York must plan for services in their 
churches without need of referring 
to Mayor Hylan. ‘The ecclesiastical 


authority” and secular authority 
alike “must” mind their own busi: 
ness. Pius IX was merely with- 


standing one of the many attempts 
to establish tyranny over a spiritual 
society. 

“It has the right to employ force.” 
The principle affirmed is that of the 
Church’s maternal freedom to employ 
effective modes of correction for her 
own children. Neither Pius IX nor 
any of his successors ever used, or 
thought of using, force for the sake 
of imposing Catholicism on reluctant 
outsiders. 

“The Church ought not 
separated from the State, 
State from the Church.” 
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has expressed fully the Church’s 
mind on these matters. Like Pius 
1X, he maintained the ideal of mu- 
tual recognition and cooperation be- 
tween Church and State. If Christi- 
anity be the supreme revelation o€ the 
will of God, it is ideal that States, as 
well as citizens, should recognize its 
authority. Yet the Church never 
fails to recognize the State’s supre- 
macy in the secular sphere. When 
Popes have concerned themselves; 
with particular actions of the State, 
it has been for the sake of preserving 
the Church’s freedom. ... Anyone 
who would be intelligent concerning 
the Church’s attitude toward the 
State should read the great Encycli- 
cals of Pope Leo. 

“The Roman Pontiff cannot and 
ought not to be reconciled to, or 
compromise with, progress, liberal- 
ism, and modern civilization.” It is 
necessary to look behind names to 
things. When it is seen that the 
“progress” with which Pius IX yas 
confronted represented the advances 
of materialistic skepticism, the ‘‘lib- 
eralism”’ and indifference to Chris- 
tian truths and standards, and that 
“modern civilization’ was sometimes 
used as a synonym for reversions to 
ancient paganism, it will have to be 
admitted that the head of the Church 
“ought not to compromise” with any 


of them. And it was in such sense 
that Pius IX opposed them. Of all 
progress which signifies advances 


from good to better according to 
Christian standards, or all in modern 
civilization that represents genuine 
improvement on older ways of think- 
ing and doing, the Popes have been 
constant and consistent friends. 
The Church is accused not only of 
dangerous principles, but also of 
disturbing practices in the United 
States. The average American is more 
concerned with these latter than 
with the academic investigations of 
1864. Among the items of the in- 
dictment are: “persistent attacks 
on the public schools,” ‘notorious 
influence in public libraries,’”’ ‘“‘des- 
(Continued on Page 194) 
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Condensed from The Bookman (June '24) 
Edward Larocque Tinker 


ANY secrets lie hidden in port 

cities. Ships and trains are 

continually stranding in their 
streets nervous’ strangers flieeing 
from crimes committed or troubles 
too great to bear. Of New Orleans 
this is particularly’ true, for 
she is the gateway to those pictur- 
esque little Central American coun- 
tries whose boundaries are a bar tuo 
the laws of extradition. Sidney 
Porter was one of this stream of fear 
ridden fugitives; and he left in that 
city the answer to a secret about him- 
self which has long baffled the pub- 
lic. 

It is now common knowledge that 
a Texas grand jury indicted him 
for alleged complicity in the embezz- 
lement of the funds of a bank, and 
that he boarded a train with every 
intention of going to the county seat 
to give himself up. It is equally 
well known that during this journey 
he fell a victim to his own marvel- 
ous imagination, which tortured him 
with frightful pictures of disgrace, 
and the penitentiary. He did not 
have enough will power to get off 
at the county seat, but continued to 
ride until he reached New Orleans. 

Here fear finally drove him to fur- 
ther flight and he took ship to Hon- 
duras. He was now safe from the 
law, but he became so homesick that 
he decided at last to go back and 
face the charges. Arrived again in 
New Orleans, he once more weak- 
ened; and he stayed on, always 
promising himself that he would 
start the very next day on that jour- 
ney which ended so disastrously in 
the penitentiary. 

The name “O. Henry” was sug- 
gested to him while he was in New 
Orleans. There used to be a veiy 
popular barroom called the Tobacco 
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Plant Saloon. Henry, the barkeeper, 
was particularly clever at picking up 
scraps of information most useful to 
newspapermen. Reporters from all 
the different newspapers used io 
stop so often to see if Henry had any 
new tips that the place came to be 
considered a sort of newspaper club, 
It is not surprising that ‘‘Sid’’ Por- 
ter, himself a writer, should have 
gravitated to the place. 

One morning when he stopped in 
he found Ernest Hepner, an artist 
for the ‘“‘Times-Democrat,” and Billy 
Ball, a young reporter, standing at 
the bar. Porter joined them in a 
drink and after some desultory talk 
turned to the barkeeper and said, 
“Oh, Henry! Set ’em up again.” 
While they were waiting, he pulled 
a manuscript from his pocket and re- 
marked, ‘‘See here, boys, here’s some- 
thing I’ve written. I don’t want td 
sign my own name, what’ll I write 
instead ?”’ 

Hepner said in his quiet way, 
“Why don’t you sign it ‘O. Henry’? 
Goodness knows you say that often 
enough!”’ 

Porter laughed, and forgot about 
the incident—for a time. ... Later, 
he was sitting inside a grimy little 
cube of monotonous gloom called a 
cell in a penitentiary. He had just 
finished writing the last page of one 
of his inimitable short stories, vivid 
with all the life and freedom and 
warmth of human comradeship for 
which he was aching. He was rack- 
ing his brain for a name whicao 
would serve to hide his identity and, 
with it, his disgrace. Suddenly, a 
picture of the cheerful barroom of 
the Tobacco Plant flashed into his 
consciousness. Porter’s hand reached 
out to the sheet of paper before him 
and wrote—‘‘O. Henry.” 
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(Continued from Page 192) 
potic control,” “‘insistence that chil- 
dren of mixed marriages be brought 
up as Catholics,’”’ “ruthlessness and 
cruelty in dogmatic matters where 
heretics are concerned,” regarding 
“education, hygiene, and _ broad 
Christian endeavor’ as ‘‘godless’’ 
(!), “espionage over private business, 
accompanied by threats of boycott,”’ 
“terrorism and muffling of the 
press,’’ and of seeking ‘the Romani- 
zation of our land.”’ 

The truth of some of these charges 
Catholics must admit—with clear 
consciences and a determination to 
go on deserving them. They do in- 
sist that all children of Catholic 
parents be brought up in the faith. 
They feel that no Catholic can be a 
good parent who neglects the child’s 
spiritual welfare. In regard to 
mixed marriages they are as strict 
as St. Paul. They also wish to see 
Catholic books in public libraries 
and are alert to oppose misrepresen- 
tations of the Church. They wish 
proportionate representation in all 
that goes to make up the national 
life. They would like to see the 
whole world Catholic, believing that 
Christians were meant to be what 
Washington said Americans should 
be—‘‘one united people under one 
head.’’ They would admit a wish 
fer the ‘“‘Romanization of our land,’”’ 
if by that be meant the extension 
to all their fellow-citizens of the 
blessings which come to them 
through their Catholic faith. With- 
out wishing to force the faith on 
anyone, they have that missionary 
spirit which inspires all people pos- 
sessing a supreme good. 

They insist on training théir chil- 
dren in the faith, which in our condi- 
tions is only possible in special 
schools- Catholic principles compel 
training of children in religion; 
American principles compel training 
in citizenship. There is no difficulty 
in being loyal to both. If there is 
opposition between Catholicism and 
certain aspects of American life, it 
concerns such matters as divorce and 
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birth control, destructive of thea 
sanctity of the family. In regard 
to these things Catholics stand for 
what they believe to be their Chria- 
tian standards; and no American 
ideal forbids their doing so! 

They would not admit, however. 
that the Church can ever be held 
responsible for ruthlessness, cruelty, 
or underhand intrigues and terror- 
ism in business and _ politics. If 
Catholics are guilty of these things, 
it is in defiance of the Church’s teach- 
ing. Wild charges are sometimes 
made without a ghost of foundation 
in fact; but when and where there 
is foundation the Church must not 
be held responsible for what she is 
trying to prevent. 

Critics must discriminate between 
the Church and her inconsistent ad- 
herents. She comprises a greater 
number and greater variety of all 
sorts and conditions of men, more 
sinners and saints, than any other 
religious body. Yet the failures of 
individuals and groups should not be 
foisted on the chief influence which 
is training them for better things. 
Catholic principles inculcate good 
citizenship and patriotism. If Catho- 
lics ever exercise in education, busi- 
ness, or politics, an influence con- 
trary to civic morality, the cause is 
not to be sought in their faitn. 
Americans, with their wish to be fair 
and square, will do full justice to 
their Catholic fellow-citizens and not 
be misled by groundless charges. 

Catholicism is a “religion of an- 
thority,’’ exclusive, intolerant, mis- 
sionary, and successful. The Source 
of all these ideas, principles, and 
facts lies in One against Whom no 
good American would wish to strike. 
They are all implied in such sayings 
as these: ‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me.” “I am the 
door: all others, as many as have 
come, are thieves and robbers.” ‘‘As 
My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you.” “All authority is give: 
Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.” 
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Coals to Newcastle 


Condensed from The Survey Graphic (May 1, '25) 


Stuart 


HERE was recently reported for 

the Boston market ‘‘the arrival 

of eggs from China, peaches fromm 
Africa, various fruits and vegetables 
from Argentine, and lettuce shipped 
from California.’ Yet all those 
products are grown or could be 
grown in New England. 

The Geological Survey has made a 
study of cross-hauling in coal. It 
found Kentucky coal moving into 
Indiana, Illinois and Ohio past mines 
in these states producing coal of an 
identical quality. Equal grades of 
coal are solemnly moved from Illinois 
mines to be sold in Ohio, and from 
Ohio mines to be sold in Illinois. 
During the war, the Fuel Administra- 
tion saved 160 million car miles by 
“zoning” coal; that is by making de- 
liveries to consumers from the near- 
est mine. With the return to normal- 
cy, these savings collapsed. 

The shipments of Western timber 
to the East, where the mills are con- 
centrated, is increasing all the time. 
Thus we have mills without forests 
in the East and forests without mil‘s 
in the West. Meanwhile 60 million 
acres of potential forest lands in 
the East are lying unproductive-—. 
their only crop an occasional de- 
vastating fire. 

To supply Eastern factories, bulky 
raw materials must be moved by long 
haul from their points of origin in 
the West and South—cotton from 
Texas to New Bedford, hides from 
Kansas City to Massachusetts—there 
made up into finished products and 
flung back again in large part for 
ultimate consumption near the place 
where they started. 

Nature has been astonishingly kind 
in furnishing those regions in 
America which are short of coal de- 
posits with abundant water power. 
Yet we haul coal into water power 
states, and develop water power in 
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coal states. There is no coal in New 
York, but there is 4,200,000 of un- 
developed horsepower to be readily 
derived from falling water, of which 
only 1,300,000 is now utilized. If all 
were utilized, the late Charles P. 
Steinmetz concluded that it would 
take the place of some 40 million 
tons of coal now shipped into New 
York, would serve to electrify all the 
railroads, and give us smokeless 
cities. In short, the saving in trans- 
portation costs to be made from 
giant power regional plans is almost 
limitless: today one-third of all rail- 
road freight is coal. 


To make a bad matter worse, Ford 
finds that freight cars are absurdly 
heavy, ‘“‘banging out the roadbed and 
banging out themselves.’’ Further- 
more, says Ford, we only get 6 per 
cent out of the potential power of 
coal burned in a steam locomotive. 
Electrification will enormously de- 
crease the transportation cost per 
unit moved. 

Two-thirds of all railroad expenses 
are terminal expenses, and two-thirds 
of this is wasted in the unplanned, 
competitive chaos of terminal facili- 
ties, according to E. J. Clapp. He 
estimates that the prevailing com- 
petitive policy employs two to three 
times the manpower, equipment and 
material that a unified terminal plan 
would necessitate. Terminal mar- 
kets are in continuous stages of 
choke. In the testimony taken by 
the Federal Trade Commission, a 
wholesale fruit dealer stated that 
enough fruit is lost in New York 
through inadequate facilities for 
handling to supply the population of 
a city the size of Pittsburgh. 

Through lack of regional planning 
Maine and New York farmers com- 
pete for the potato market. Great 
over-production necessarily results. 
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In some years 40 per cent of the 
Maine potato crop will be left to rot 
in the fields. And this clumsy pro- 
cess leaves room for the further folly 
of speculative marketing. Said the 
New York World on June 15, 1924, 
“Thousands of packages of cucum- 
bers and other vegetables were 
dumped on the New York offal dock 
today.”’ In the fall of 1920 the au- 
thor steered his canoe with difficulty 
through carloads of good watermet- 
ons which had been dumped into the 
Potomac from the Washington docks 
in order to keep the market froin 
going below 25 cents. The New 
York Commissioner of Markets re- 
cently pointed out the case of 10 
carloads of Texas onions consigned 
to New York, worth $10,000 at pre- 
vailing’ prices, yet dumped on the 
Jersey meadows to prevent breaking 
the market. All the farmer received 
was a bill for freight charges! 

But even more important than the 
elimination of such wastes are the 
savings to be made through decen- 
tralization of population. Henry 
Ford has discovered that highly sub- 
divided industry need no longer be- 
come concentrated in large plants 
with all the inconveniences of trans- 
portation and housing that hamper 
such community arrangements. Ford 
has not only eliminated much waste 
in the stream of production from 
ore mine to finished flivver but has 
been driven by the logic of operating 
costs to decentralize, and is now 
building valve plants and other small 
units out in the country where his 
workers may walk comfortably to 
their benches, and farm on the side 
if it pleases them. 


Consider what the jam and con- 
gestion of great cities cost us in 
added transportation load. Subways 


and tubes built and operated at 
enormous outlays, yet from the point 
of view of a planned region—and 
from Ford’s new industrial point of 
view—quite unnecessary. 

Finally the Congressional Joinv 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
investigating wastes in distribution, 
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has found that the national adver- 
tiser, in attempting to break down 
“sales resistance’ and sell his wares 
from coast to coast is costing the con. 
sumer more in uneconomic distribution 
than can be saved by large scale unit 
production, National markets tend 
towards making goods cost less at 
the factory door, but the saving is 
more than eaten up by cross-hauling 
and the burden of high pressure 
salesmanship. 


What can we do about it? Weare 
already beginning to measure our- 
selves and our population-distribu- 
tion against ourselves regrouped and 
relocated in communities planned for 
getting the most out of life. With 
the same population that we now 
have, consider what a difference there 
would be in the transportation load 
if people were grouped into com- 
munities and regions. specifically 
planned for the maximum of local 
subsistance and the minimum of 
cross-hauling—communities based on 
natural economic and geographical 
considerations. 


The regional planning of communl- 
ties would wipe out uneconomic na- 
tional marketing, wipe out city con- 
gestion and terminal wastes, balance 
the power load, take the bulk of 
coal off the railroads, eliminate the 
duplication of milk and other local 
deliveries, short circuit such uneco- 
nomic practices as hauling Pacific 
apples to New York consumers by 
encouraging local orchards, develop 
local forest areas, locate cotton mills 
near cotton fields, shoe factories near 
hide producing areas, steel mills 
within striking distance of ore beds, 
food manufacturing plants in small 
giant power units, near farming 
belts. Gone the necessity fur the 
skyscraper, the subway and the lone- 
ly country-side! 


(The entire May issue of The Survey 
Graphic is devoted to Regional Planning. 
The foregoing is a companion article to 
“The Fourth Migration,” and “Dinosaur 
Cities,” condensations of which appeared 
in the June Digest.) 
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Be Your Own Weather Prophet 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (June ’25) 
An Interview with Prof. W. J. Humphreys, U. S. Weather Bureau 


E your own weather prophet. 

The Weather Bureau cannot al- 

ways make forecasts for defi- 
nite hours or for particular places. 
But any intelligent person ought to 
be able to do that. It is not really 
difficult, but just a matter that re- 
quires a bit of study and observation. 
If one will study the weather signs 
that are written plainly in the skies 
he can predict with reasonable ac- 
curacy the weather for his own par- 
ticular locality from day to day. 

Such local predictions are based 
upon atmospheric conditions, as re- 
vealed by the color of the sky and 
the appearance of the sun, moon, and 
stars. This is no new discovery. 
When the Pharisees and Sadducees 
asked Jesus to show them a sign from 
heaven, he said: ‘‘When it is eve- 
ning, ye say, It will be fair weather: 
for the sky is red. And in the morn- 
ing, It will be foul weather today, for 
the sky is red and lowering.’’ These 
sayings from the New Testament. 
represent correct observations. A 
red morning implies a moist atmos- 
phere; hence rain may be expected 
later in the day. A red evening 
sky means that the air contains so 
little moisture that rain within the 
coming 24 hours is improbable. To 
explain this paradox, which has to 
do with condensation of moisture 
into droplets and also with certain 
principles of optics, would take too 
long, but it is entirely accurate. 

If at evening the sky along the 
western horizon is yellowish or 
greenish, it means that there is little 
moisture in the air, and that the next 
day will be fair. But if at evening 
the sky is overcast with a uniform 
gray, the atmosphere aloft is satu- 
rated with moisture and the next 
day is likely to be rainy. 
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The air is always heavily laden 
with dust, upon which moisture con- 


denses. If there is enough moisture 
in the atmesphere, droplets are 
formed and fall as rain. Rain dries 


the air by taking water out of it 
and at the same time cleans it of 
dust. It is on this fact that the old 
saying ‘‘Rain before seven, clear be- 
fore eleven’ is based; for early 
morning rain often clears the atmos- 
phere of water, causing the weather 
to clear. 
Much dust, or smoke, in the at- 
mosphere makes the sun look red, 
and the color is deepened by the 
presence of moisture. When the air 
is heavily charged with dust particles 
that have become laden with mois- 
ture, you see the sun as a fiery red 
ball. Thus a very red sun obviously 
suggests a damp atmosphere, prom- 
ising rain. There is truth in the 
old saying, “A red sun has water in 
his eye.”’ 
Notwithstanding a very common 
impression to the contrary, the moon 
has no influence worth mentioning 
upon weather. But its appearance 
depends upon conditions of the at- 
mosphere, and hence affords useful 
indications. 
“The pale moon doth rain, 
The red moon doth blow, 
The white moon doth neither rain 
nor snow.”’ 
Much wisdom is wrapped up in 
these lines. For a pale moon im- 
plies thin clouds, such as run ahead 
of a general rainstorm. A red moon 
suggests a damp atmosphere, warn- 
ing of a storm, and a white moon 
indicates dry air and absence of 
clouds. 
A clear, or white, moon iz com- 
monly understood to give warning 
of frost. Nor is that without good 
reason, inasmuch as the earth’s sur- 
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face heat radiates rapidly into a 
cloudless sky. Clouds interfere with 
this rapid loss of heat, acting as a 
blanket, and so, by conserving it, 
tend to prevent frost. 

“The higher the clouds the finer 
the weather,’’ is another old saying 
in which there is truth. It is not to 
be accepted, however, without modi- 
fication. Small, high ‘‘woolpack’’ 
clouds do not contain enough mois- 
ture to produce any considerable 
rain or snow. But a large wool- 
pack often develops a thunderstorm. 
If formed during the morning, it is 
likely to increase in size in the after- 
noon and yield a downpour. 

The cirrus clouds, highest of all, 
composed of ice needles and float- 
ing nine or 10 miles above the earth, 
are forerunners of storms, being 
carried far ahead of the _ rains. 
Hence the saying ‘“‘Mackerel scales 
and mares’ tails make lofty ships 
carry low sails.”’ 

Often the base of a rain cloud en- 
velops mountain peaks and ridges. 
When you see clouds resting on a 
mountain top, it may be accepted as 
an obvious warning of coming rain 
—usually not more than a few hours 
away. The breaking up of mist on 
a mountain top may be accepted as 
a sign of clearing. 

Would you forecast the next day’s 
weather from observation of the 
stars? It is often easy to do. If 
they look dim, there must be much 
moisture in the atmosphere, promis- 
ing rain. 

Noah, when he saw the rainbow, 
accepted it as a sign that the great 
storm was at an end. Presumably 
it was in the evening, for a rainbow 
in the morning would have offered 
no such favorable indication. 

Everywhere in the temperate 
zones the prevailing winds move 
from west to east and hence nearly 
all storms do the same. Considering 
the fact that the rainbow (a purely 
optical phenomenon) always is seen 
on the side of the observer opposite 
to the sun, the shower that gives an 
evening rainbow usually is moving 
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farther away from the place of ob- 
servation, and thereby promises a 
clearing of the sky. In other words, 
an evening rainbow, being seen in 
the east, foretells fair weather for 
the morrow. On the other hand, a 
morning rainbow, seen always in the 
west, indicates an approaching 
shower. 

The rainbow can appear only when 
the rain is falling and the sun shin- 
ing simultaneously. If seen to wind- 
ward, rain may be expected, for the 
shower is approaching. If to lee- 
ward, no rain can come from that 
shower, for already it is receding. 

Smoke from a chimney will afford 
you an indication of coming weather. 
If it rises high, disperses and soon 
disappears, the inference is that the 
air is dry and therefore that there 
is no near prospect of rain. If, on 
the other hand, it floats slowly away 
in a rather compact body and grad- 
ually descends, the obvious conclu- 
sion is that the particles composing 
it are laden heavily with moisture 
condensed from the atmosphere; and, 
accordingly, rain may be expected. 

The amateur weather prophet 
often may obtain some advance in- 
formation from the way in which the 
clouds behave. If they gather rapid- 
ly, a weather disturbance of quick 
action is indicated—a thunderstorm 
or a squall of small extent and short 
duration. 

A bright light seen in a fog at 
night is encircled by a colored ring, 
red on the outside. Ona misty night 
the moon has such an appearance. 
In either case the phenomenon is due 
to the bending of light rays as they 
pass through suspended droplets of 
moisture. The larger the droplets, 
the smaller the ring that encircles 
the moon. 

Hence, if you see the ring shrink 
in diameter you may safely infer that 
the rain is probable. If, on the other 
hand, it enlarges, evaporation is in- 
dicated and you may confidently pre- 
dict clearing skies. Test this 
prophecy the next time you see a 
halo around the moon. 
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Florida—the “Boom” State 





Continued from June Digest (Review of Reviews, May '25) 


Frank Parker Stockbridge 


OR every occupied square mile 
of Florida land there remain a 
dozen still untouched by the 
The biggest part of 
the pioneer work is yet to be done. 
It is going on in precisely the same 
manner that it has been carried on 
from the beginning; in the same 
fashion that Iowa and Texas and 
California were opened up for set- 
tlement, so are the pioneers of Flo- 
The 
only essential difference is that the 
settlers are treading more closely on 
the heels of the pioneers; and this 
is because Florida, alone of America’s 
great pioneering enterprises, is doing 
the job in full view of an enthusi 
astic audience. 

Florida is finding its settlers 
among those who go, first, with no 
thought of becoming settlers. They 
trek to Florida to rest and play in 
the mild, invigorating climate which 
is, after all, Florida’s greatest and 
most stable asset. And those who 
come to play remain to buy. 

The pioneers who are preparing 
the way for the settlers went there 
themselves for health or pleasure. 
Henry M. Flagler on the East Coast 
and Henry B. Plant on the West 
Coast were the first. They saw that 
the land was good, built their rail- 
roads and hotels, and the develop- 
ment began. The railroads are still 
pioneering. This last winter the 
Seaboard Line threw its metals from 
Sebring to West Palm Beach, and 
opened up to settlement a vast tract 
of fertile land that was wilderness 
a year ago. Today it is dotted witn 
clearings, and little towns are spring- 
ing up all along the new line. The 
Florida East Coast Railway is throw- 
ing new rails along the Okeechobee 
drainage canals, to give access to the 
newly-reclaimed lands of the Ever- 
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glades. The Atlantic Coast Line is 
throwing spurs and branch lines into 
the wilderness as fast as the pines 
are cut off. 

History repeating itself. The 
drama of the West re-enacted in the 
South. Get some land by grant or 
purchase, run a railroad to and 
through it, sell it to settlers; settlers 
make freight, freight makes railroad 
profits. 

After—sometimes ahead of—the 
railroads, the highway builders. 
They build roads easily in Florida: 
the fine-grained coral sand packs 
hard and stays put, a perfect founda- 
tion for tar or concrete. Even now 
one can motor in comfort all over 
Florida, from clearing to clearing, 
that is; one glimpses the edges of 
the wilderness on either hand, with- 
out realizing its vastness. 

The fabulous fortunes we hear 
about have been made by this siv:ple 
process of buying a piece of wilder- 
ness and building a road through it. 
Speculators pour in to buy even be- 
fore the road is finished. Settlers 
follow and enrich the speculators in 
turn. More than one Florida for- 
tune has been made by waiting for 
the other fellow to run a road past 
your land to his. And every new 
settler in Florida increases the value 
of every acre in the State. 

Some of the stories of big money 
made in Florida real estate seem 
almost unbelievable, yet it seems 
likely that they will dwindle into in- 
significance beside the fortunes still 
to be made. Samuel Untermeyer, 
New York lawyer, paid $75,000 
eight years ago for a winter home at 
Palm Beach; he sold it last winter 
for $800,000. Its 600 feet of front- 
age will re-sell for an even greater 
profit. 

It is in the West Coast country 
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that some of the biggest undeveloped 
holdings owned by northern investors 
lie. Otto H. Kahn and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., have large tracts 
near Tampa; Henry Ford kas 18,009 
acres at Fort Meyers; Barron G. 
Collier, the street-railway advertis- 
ing magnate, owns so much land at 
the extreme southern end of the 
State that he was able to get the lez- 
islature toa divide a county in two. 
and Collier County land sales will 
multiply his already large fortune. 
At Sarasota the two Ringlings, cir- 
cus men, are competing with each 
other to see who can spend the most 
money in the shortest time develon- 
ing their extensive holdings and sell- 
ing the developed properties at sky- 
high profits. 

It isn’t only the millionaires who 
make money in Florida real estate. 
The settlers are buying, and the ul- 
timate holder of a lot is often the 
seventh or eighth owner from the 
pioneer who cleared the land a year 
or two earlier. Charles A. Hall paid 
$40,000 for a lot in St. Petersburz. 
Six months later he sold the lot for 
$70,000; the purchaser sold it to 
Charlie Carr for $125,000, who in 
turn sold it for $250,000. “And I'l 
give the present owner $690,000 for 
it today,” said Hall, telling me of 
the incident. Five miles from Sara- 
sota is an 80-acre tract, inland, for 
which the owner was trying to get 
$4,000 in 19238. The tract was later 
sold for $45,000, and the next year 
it was resold for $240,000! 

Generalizing, there are still many 
times as many opportunities to profit 
in Florida real estate as have yet 
been realized This is true because 
Florida is still undeveloped, and 
peopie will not stop going to Florida. 
Just where these opportunities lie it 
would be foolish to try to tell; as 
foolish as to contend that no piece 
of Florida land has been sold for 
more than its actual worth. Florida 
realtors are not all plaster saints; 
Florida tourists are human and have 
the ineradicable human tendency to 
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let their greed run away with their 
judgment. It is hard, however, to 
see how anyone who buys Florida 
land intelligently, and within his 
means, can lose in the long run. 
Talk of the industrial development 
of Florida, while so much raw land 
still awaits settlement, seems rather 
futile; vet one hears it. The Florida 
Society of Hollywood has a standing 
offer of $20,000 in prizes for the 
best suggestions for a Florida mann- 
facturing industry. But the one biz 
industry which will engage all the 
surplus labor available in Florida 
for the next few years, is building - 
roads, bridges, hotels, and homes. 


Bridge-building pays. Geo. S&S. 
Gandy, a Philadelphia traction man, 
obtained a franchise for a bridge 
across the shallow waters of Old 
Tampa Bay. It is six miles long, 
and cuts more than 30 miles off the 
distance between Tampa and S&t. 
Petersburg. Five thousand or more 
cars a day have passed over it since 
it was opened in November last, at 
an average toll of a dollar a ear. 

To make new land in Florida you 
pump it up from the sea. B. P. 
Hammer bought for a few hundred 
dollars the rights to certain land 
under the water north of the com- 
mercial harbors of Tampa. He sold 
the rights to Dave P. Davis for a 
quarter of a million; Davis engaged 
sand-dredges and began to sell lots 
on Davis Islands; before the dredg- 
ing had begun he had sold $3,000,090 
worth of them. That was about nine 
months ago; now the islands are ris- 
ing, a causeway connects them with 
Tampa and magnificent buildings, 
club-houses, hotels and homes, are 
going up as if by magic. At St. 
Petersburg they are building the big- 
gest hotel on the West Coast on an 
island pumped up from the bottom 
of the harbor within the last few 
months. Nobody in Florida bothers 
with cellars; you lay a slab of con- 
crete on the sand and build on that, 
or put your cottage up on cypress 
posts stuck into the sand. 
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Walking the Ocean Floors 


Condensed from The World’s Work (June ‘'25) 


James C. Young 


HE widest and most interesting 

empire on the globe remains un- 

explored; it is the ocean floor. 
For years the imagination of man has 
dwelt fantastically upon the secrets 
of the ocean floors, and now that sci- 
ence is beginning to penetrate those 
vast, water-locked mysteries it is 
proved that for once the dreams of 
man have fallen short of the mark. 
There are fish that combine in their 
colors the beauties of the rainbow, 
flowers and plants more delicate and 
beautiful than the finest bit of lace, 
and monsters with fantastic and ter- 
rifying shapes. 

Elaborate exploration of the ocean 
floors depends upon two things—the 
development of diving apparatus, and 
advancements in undersea lights and 
photographic apparatus. To the 
seeker of treasure in the depths the 
light is of the utmost importance. 
When a diver goes down into the 
ocean, bound for some hulk one or 
two hundred feet below the surface, 
or, in rare instances, three hundred 
feet, he is in the same relation to 
the hulk as a man suspended along- 
side a modern. skyscraper. Just 
imagine that the task of this latter 
man was to enter one of a thousand 
windows and go searching about the 
building in darkness for a certain 
office. In that office there stands a 
safe, containing millions in money or 
jewels. The office wouid be locked 
and the safe securely fastened. The 
adventurer who comes in the window 
must open both window and safe and 
then carry away the treasure. And 
he must do all these tasks in short 
periods of work, never more than 30 
minutes. 

That is a fair illustration of the 
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problem which confronts a _ diver. 
After finding a treasure ship it be- 
comes his job to get aboard and grope 
for the strong room. Almost insuper- 
able difficulties await him. Usually 
the ship has been badly damaged, 
dislocated, and maybe has. been 
turned completely over. To find the 
treasure vault of such a ship, open 
its doors, and reclaim the wealth 
resting there, is an undertaking that 
ealls for titantic labor. 

Now the men who pursue this 
trade may have the aid of light, a 
thing more precious to them than the 
gold, because it means safety. Re- 
cently a larger and better light has 
been developed, enabling work at 
greater depths than ever before. 
Three of these lamps will illuminate 
a circle of about 25 feet, enough to 
speed any kind of work beneath the 
ocean’s floor. 


Estimates of how much gold and 
gems may lie in Davy’s locker run 
into fabulous figures. A fairly care- 
ful compilation of known wrecks in 
the last two centuries, and a reason- 
able estimate of their treasure, foots 
up some billion and a half dollars. 

Sunken treasure is the special in- 
centive of undersea illumination. But 
the moving pictures provided the 
original stimulus. About nine years 
ago J. E. Williamson, producer of 
films, discovered that the mercury 
vapor light proved an excellent medi- 
um for photography under the sea. 
Further experiments developed a 
flexible tube leading from a vessel 
on the surface, with an air chamber 
at the bottom, where a photographer 
might work at ease as the submarine 
drama unfolded. Just before his 
chamber hung a kind of candelabrum 
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with a cluster of lights, radiating 
their rays over a space of about 35 
feet. 

The study of submarine life also 
has much to gain from undersea il- 
lumination. The American Museum 
of Natural History in New York is 
now fitting up its new Hall of Ocean 
Life, which will be the principal dis. 
play of the kind in this country, and 
one of the best in the world. An 
important and original feature will 
be a typical exhibit of coral and sea 
growth found in the quiet waters of 
the Bahamas. Photographs, moving 
pictures, and water-color sketches of 
this life and background recently 
were obtained by an expedition under 
the direction of Dr. R. W. Miner of 
the Museum. J. E. Williamson, gen- 
eral manager of the Submarine Film 
Corporation, put their entire appar- 
atus at the disposal of the expedition. 

When Dr. Miner ventured down the 
tube into the photographic chamber 
a wondrous spectacle greeted his 
eyes. The living coral, extending 
in all directions, had the general as- 
pect of a weird forest in which the 
trees were of marble, wrought into 
a thousand fantastic shapes. Sun- 
light pouring down through branches 
of this mystical, illusory forest, made 


the coral gleam in a thousand colors, 
from delicate pinks near at hand to 
dark blues far away. In the midst 
of all this beauty were myriads orf 
ocean fish, big fish and little, swim- 
ming about helter-skelter, thrown 
into panic by such strange intrusion. 

Meanwhile, divers were at work, 
breaking off branches of the coral, 
which soon will be placed in the Hall 
of Ocean Life. 

Another suggestion arising from 
this development of undersea pho- 
tography is the possibility of lowering 
a specially constricted camera, al- 
most to any depth, surrounded by a 
battery of electric lights, thus taking 
photographs by the hour of whatever 
passes before the lense. 

With an equipment of this kind, 
lowered a mile or two, we might get 
an entirely new conception of what 
goes on in the depths of the sea. 
Even the great depths in the Pacific, 
five miles and more, possibly could 
be explored by means of electric 
torch and camera, manipulated from 
the surface. Would we find those fab- 
ulous monsters which have been re- 
ported sailing about with a _ head- 
light between their eyes? 

The depths of the ocean soon must 
vield their mysteries. 
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